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a 7 THE PROPER NAME OF GOD 
By Water Lowrie* 


_“The God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Ephesians 1.3. 


In human relationships it is highly important to know the proper 
name, the personal name, of one we love, to whom we are speaking, or 
even about whom we speak. Precisely so it is in man’s relation to 
God. A man who does not know God by name does not really know 


him as a person, has no speaking acquaintance with him (which is 
what is meant by prayer), and he cannot love him, if he knows him 
only as an impersonal force. The Good Shepherd “calleth his own 
sheep by name” (Jn. 10. 43); and God said even to Cyrus, who did 
not know him and who worshiped Ahura Mazda, “I have called thee 
by thy name, thou art mine” (Is. 45.4). The I and thou relationship 
is not adequately expressed by one who does not know the name of 
the person he addresses. 

In answer to the question, What is your name?” one is likely to re- 
ply inadvertently, “My name is John Brown.” But only in an improper 
sense is the surname a part of the proper name. It indicates the family 
relationship, not the individual person. It is true that the Romans, who 
emphasized status, meant by nomen the clan name (Julius, Cornelius, 
etc.), and wherever the state attaches great importance to family status, 
as in European feudalism, the clan or family name is of chief impor- 
tance; but it is no longer so with us, and religiously it has no impor- 
_ "This article was already in type before the editor heard of Dr. Lowrie’s death. It 


is a joy that this great scholar of the Episcopal Church knew, before his death, that 
his essay would appear in the October number of the Review. —— 
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tance at all, seeing that each individual is pricked out Personally 3; 
precious in the sight of God. People of all races, savage as well as 
civilized, give their children names, by which henceforth they are 
known, and by which they learn to know themselves. The use of sur. 
names was introduced much later, and is far less essential, being needed 
only for statistical purposes, the telephone directory, etc. Surnames 
like Brown, Jones, and Robinson indicate a family relationship, and 
patronymics such as Brownson, Johnson, MacGregor, O’Donnell ind; 
cate the name of a progenitor more expressly. 

Christianity attaches solemn importance to the proper name, which 
thercfore is commonly called the Christian name. Children when they 
learn the Anglican Catechism are taught first of all to appreciate the 
importance of their name or names. In answer to the question, “Why 
gave you this name,” they are taught to say, “My sponsors in Bap. 
tism; wherein I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, anc 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.”—But what am I saying? I was 
thinking of the Catechism of the Church of England, and I had forgot- 
ten for a moment that the whole Catechism, including this profound in- 
troduction, has been scrapped, has practically been climinated from the 
Prayer Book by the last revision in exchange for something more snap- 
py and up to date, though it is still bound up with it, along with the 
“Form of Prayer to be used in Families” (which is no longer used) and 
the “Articles of Religion” (which are no longer binding even upon the 
clergy). 

If a man had no other name but Man (or Jones or Robinson), he 
would hardly know himself as a person, nor would he be recognized a: 
a person by others. If the Deity had no proper name, no name more 
indicative of personal character than the generic name God (which i: 
applicable to every deity and expresses in general our apprehension of 
the tremendum and the fascinans discoverable in the sublimities of na- 
ture), we should have no reason to suspect that the Deity loves us and 
requires our love in return. If we were told that we must love God, 
we could do no better than pretend to love him. 

But to Israel God made himself known as a person, by the proper 
name Jahveh, “the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob--this is my Name for ever” (Gen. 
3.15); and because he had proved his love and faithfulness to theit 
fathers, he expected to be loved by the children of Israel—and by the 
better part of them he was ardently loved. 

The name Jahveh occurs in the Old Testament about 2300 times (I 
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say “about” because, not being a mathematician, my calculation may 
be slightly at fault), and in the Psalms alone about 665 times. It is 
not surprising that this name predominates in the Psalms, which in 
the main were love songs to Jahveh. Familiar examples are Ps. 23 
“Jahveh is my Shepherd, I shall not want;” Ps. 42, “As the hart pant 
eth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, Jahveh;” 
and Ps. 17, where the singer cries to Jahveh, “Show me thy marvelous 
lovingkindness, thou that art the Saviour of them that put their trust 
in thee.” This Name occurs in the solemn exhortation to keep God’s 
commandments and do them: “Hear, O Israel, Jahveh thy God is one 
Jahveh: and thou shalt love Jahveh thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” It was a matter of course 
that those who loved Jahveh would keep his commandments: surelv 
they would not take the name of Jahveh their God in vain, surely they 
would keep his Sabbaths; and every “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not” 
“surely thou wilt” or “wilt not.” Psalm 119 


— 
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was understood to mean 
expresses in many beatitudes the joy of walking in the ways of Jahveh, 
of loving his laws, his statutes, his precepts, his testimonies, his com- 
mandments, his word; and so likewise does Ps. 19.7-10. Jahveh was 
intimately appropriated by the use of the personal pronouns: “my,” 
“thy,” “our,” “his’—not less than 358 times—as Jesus appropriated 
God when he said, “My Father and your Father, my God and your 
God” (Jn. 20.17). 

The reader of the English Bible may be astonished, perhaps incredu- 
lous, at hearing my reckoning of the number of times the name Jahveh 
occurs in the Old Testament; for in the King James Version, and also 
in the Revised Version, it occurs (spelt as Jehovah) only four times. It 
is likely that most readers need to be instructed that where the title 
Lord is printed in small capitals (as Lorn) it stands for Jahveh. 

What reason was there for the suppression of the Name which in all 
the greater books of the Old Testament was freely used? The answer 
is that in the late Hellenistic period, before the books of Ecclesiastes 
and Daniel were written, the Jews became philosophical and conceived 
the suspicion that to call their God by a proper name might seem to the 
wise Greeks to imply that there were other gods beside him, that he 
was not the one and only God, Creator of heaven and earth. Perhaps 
that suspicion was almost justified; for it seems that at a very early 
time the religion of Israel was not in the strictest sense monotheistic 
and might be described as monolatry—they worshipped only Jahvenh, 
but without excluding the notion that there might be reality, though a 
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demonic reality, in the gods of other nations. But that stage had beep _ 


passed long ago; the prophets, even the earliest of them, had proclaimed 
Jahveh as the only God, the God of the whole earth. The Jews might 
well have ignored the criticism of Greek philosophers, who at that time 
had reached the conclusion, which proved favorable to Christianity, thar 
there could be only one God—if any. 

Moreover, the name Jahveh was not used principally to distinguish 
the God of Israel from other gods, but to express his nature as love andj 
- faithfulness—first to Israel and then to all peoples. The Name was 
regarded as God’s substance. ‘The people were instructed in early 
times, to build an altar “in every place where I cause my Name to he 
remembered” (Ex. 20.24) or “cause my Name to dwell” (Deut. 12.11). 
_and the effect of the priest’s blessing was to “put my Name upon the 
children of Israel” (Num. 6.27). This veneration for the Name long 
outlasted the use of Jahveh as the Name for God, and in a sense was a 
substitute for it. “Hallowed be thy Name” is the first petition of the 
~ Lord’s Prayer (Lk. 11.2, Mt. 6.9), where, however, the Name is the 
_ new Name, Father, as it is also in Jn. 17.6, 26. In Isaiah’s program 


for the suffering servant of Jahveh (Is. 42.1-3), which Jesus adopted 
-as his own, the last verse reads in Matthew (12.21), as it does in the 
- Septuagint, “in his Name shall the Gentiles hope.” On the other hand, 
in the carliest baptismal formula (Acts 8.16) the Name was the name 
of Jesus—doubtless the complete profession of faith, “Jesus Christ 
Lord”; and it was “in the Name of Jesus” the disciples were taught to 
pray (Jn. 14.13f., 15.16, 16.23f., 26). 
For more than three centuries before the days of Christ the Jews 
had ceased to write the name Jahveh, and they had ceased to pronounce 
Pe even when they read aloud the ancient Scriptures. For it they sub- 
- stituted the title Lord (4donai); the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was made in Alexandria about 283 B.C., substituted 
— (the Greek word for Lord), and in the New Testament this 
title was used for God instead of the Name. It is important to observe 
that Jesus, like all his contemporaries, abstained from using the name 
‘hid and that often he avoided using the generic name God by en- 
‘aie a circumlocution: Heaven, the Most High, etc. But it is still 
more important to observe that he adopted emphatically another name, 
Father 
to which Jesus attached the thought of love in the highest sense 
(agape). The name Father not only indicated that God is love, but 


plainly implied the duty of loving him in —— 


a name exquisitely personal, which in itself suggested eros, and 
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WALTER LOWRIE 
Thus by adopting a new and personal Name for God, a proper name 


which could not be understood to imply that there might be other gods, 
other fathers in heaven, Jesus put an end to the religious dearth from 
which Israel had suffered for three hundred years. For the suppression 
of the name Jahveh, though it had the intention of sublimating the faith 
of Israel, had disastrous consequences for the religion of the Jews, who 
after the exile and the dispersion were all that was left of the ten tribes 
of the children of Israel. ‘The form characteristic of Jewish piety was 
represented by the Pharisees, who, though they had “a zeal for God,” 
as St. Paul attested, did not love him as David did, and therefore knew 
only the hard way of keeping his commandments, as a stern duty, as a 
“voke of bondage” imposed upon them (Gal. 5.1) and as “heavy bur- 
dens grievous to be borne” (Mt. 23.4). 

Jahveh, the Name by which God was loved, having never been heard 
for more than two thousand years, could not without great ingenuity 
on the part of modern scholars be reproduced in its original sound; for 
in Hebrew only the consonants were written, and readers were ex- 
pected to remember the vowels. Between the fourth and the fifth cen- 
turies of the Christian era Jewish scholars, for the sake of preserving 
the traditional pronunciation, began to write in the manuscripts of the 
Bible conventional signs (points) beneath the consonants to indicate 
the vowel sounds which accompanied them; but under the letters of the 
name JHVH they put vowels which did not correspond to Jahveh but 
approximated the title .ddonai (Lord), the title which replaced the 
Name. Naturally this led Christian scholars astray, and we cannot: 
much blame Petrus Galatinus, the learned confessor of Pope Leo X, who 
in 1518 produced by the help of these vowels the name Jehovah—a 
name which had never been heard in Israel but has now been hallowed 
to us by four centuries of use. It has already been remarked that in 


the King James Version of 1611 and in the Revised Version of 1885 the 
word Jehovah occurs only four times: in Ex. 6.3, Ps. 83.18, Is. 12.2, and 


26.4—instances in which, for one reason or another, it was embarrassing 
to omit the Name. But in the Revised Standard Version of 1952 the 
word Jehovah does not appear at all. 

I have never had the pleasure of meeting a member of the enthusi- 
astic sect called Jehovah’s Witnesses. It seems that “they have a zeal 
for God, but not according to knowledge,” and I do not doubt that: 


they love Jehovah warmly. And I can discover some reason for their 
hatred of the Revised Standard Version and the authors of it. For it. 


Is a strange and suspicious circumstance that not long ago, in 1885, the 
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American Old Testament Revision Company appended to the English fro 
Revised Version many good suggestions which the British revisers were 22. 
not disposed to accept, and, first of all, the questionable “substitution ma 
of the Divine name ‘Jehovah’ wherever it occurs in the Hebrew text,” wo! 
which, according to my reckoning comes to something like 2300 times, (M 
In 1901 they published the American Standard Edition of the Revised sha 
Version, which incorporated all their preferences, including the use of 
the name Jehovah. However, in 1928, the Division of Christian Edn- elit 
cation of the National Council of the Church of Christ in the United at 
States of America acquired the copyright of the American Revised Ver- wa 
sion, and then through their Old and New Testament Sections sup- ner 
; planted that version with a New Bible which excluded entirely the Sct 
name Jehovah. The immediate successors and heirs of the American loo 
Revised Version have reversed the judgment of its authors, and have fro 
not made it plain that the Revised Standard Version is only an Ameri- in 
can standard, stemming as it does from “the Old and New Testament tio 
Sections of the Division of Christian Iducation of the National Coun- wa 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America.” What a wh 
name! And what a dubious sanction! the 
Moreover, in the Preface (pp. vi and vii) the Old Testament Section in 
pleads its cause lamely. In the main they are right in saying “(1) that Lo 
the name ‘Jehovah’ is of late medieval origin and does not accurately th 
represent any form of the Name ever used in Hebrew;” but the dis- | ve 


paragement implied by the phrase “late medieval origin,” though it | ho 
may not grievously wound Jehovah’s Witnesses, is painful to finely the 
fibred souls. For every schoolboy might be supposed to know that the = 
Middle Ages were brought to a close by the Revival of Learning in the = 
fourteenth ceniury, and that the year 1518, far from being “late medie- | 
val,” represents the culmination of the Renaissance, being the age of tic 
Michelangelo and Leo X. CI 
They argue “(2) that the use of any proper name for the one and Fe 
only God, as though there were other gods from whom he had to be m 
distinguished, is entirely inappropriate for the universal faith of the mi 
Christian Church.” In view of what I have already said, it is hardly Je 
necessary for me to protest how strongly I dissent from this opinion. Sc 
Though all the world were to applaud it, I would oppose it resolutely. ur 
But in fact no one can hold such an opinion by inadvertence. For we 
cannot appropriate God as “our God” without implying formally, but G 
not seriously, that there might be some other God, a God claimed by W 
somebody else; and when one cries“ my God, my God,” as Jesus cried N 
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from the Cross, this implication is still more obvious (Mt. 26.16, Ps. 
32.1). Indeed, St. Paul affirmed with good reason that “there are gods” 
many and Lords many” (I Cor. 6.5)—not only such gods as the heathen” 
worship, but gods which are potent within Christendom, as “Mammon” 
(Mt. 6.24) and “the belly” (Phil. 3.19), from which our God must be 
sharply distinguished. 

In this parenthesis I have traced what I account the providential 
elimination of the proper name for God which was revealed to Moses 
at the burning bush, carrying the story down to our own day. This 
was providential because it left the way clear for Jesus to teach us a 
new Name for God which implies a new understanding of the ancient 
Scriptures. Instead of standing “before Jehovah’s aweful throne” we 
look up to our Father in heaven. ‘Therefore nothing could be further 
from me than the thought of advocating the use of Jahveh (or Jehovah) 
in our English translation of the Bible, attempting to reverse a tradi- 
tion of more than 2300 years, which three hundred years before Christ 
was scrupulously observed in the Greek translation called Septuagint. 
which for the Name substituted Kyrios; in the Latin translation called 
the Vulgate which in the fifth century after Christ substituted Dominus; 
in the F:nglish translation of the sixteenth century which substituted 
Lord; and, above all, was sanctioned by the New Testament and by 


veh. But surely every Christian ought to know this story, and know 
how frequent and how significant was the use of the name Jahveh in 
the Old ‘Testament. One ought to know that in our worship we still 
use the Name in its abbreviated form as Jah—in Allelu-iah! which 
means Praise be to Jah- 

Never again will the Name Jahveh be used except in learned disserta- 
tions; but the suppression of this proper name implies no loss to us as 
Christians, for from Jesus we have learned a new proper name, “the 
Father,” which does not in the least suggest the inference that there 
may be other fathers in heaven. Into this Name Jesus put himself, 
making it doubly personal; for now we know God as “the Father of 
Jesus Christ.” The intense love of the Father for the Son and of the 
Son for the Father he makes over to us as his supreme legacy: “I go 
unto my Father and your Father, to my God and to your God.” 

The new Name of God in its fullest and most solemn form is “the 
God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (Eph. 1.3). 
What Father means as a constituent of this most personal and proper 
Name we have already seen. he title Saviour might seem almost 


the example of Jesus, who certainly never pronounced the name Jah- a 
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superfluous here, since the name Jesus (Joshua) had that meaning; but 
in the Old Testament Scriptures “Saviour” was one of the loftiest and 
most endearing titles bestowed upon God or Jahveh. Christ (the 
Anointed One) describes Jesus in terms of the sublimest hope enter. 
tained by the prophets of Israel. According to the tradition we have 
taken pains to explain, “Lord” was the title traditionally substituted 
for Jahveh. Whether this tradition was in the first place wise or fool- 
ish, I dare call it providential because we now draw from it the ad- 
vantage that when Jesus is called Lord, as he often is in the New Testa- 
ment, he is confounded with God. I say confounded, because in many 
places the title is used so equivocally that it is doubtful whether we 
are to understand Jesus Christ or God the Father. In Phil. 2.9-11 “the 
Name which is above every name” is identified with the common Chris- 
tian profession: “Jesus Christ Lord”—JESUS CHRISTOS KYRIOS. 
So without jeopardizing “the universal faith of the Christian Church,” 
we now know God by a proper Name, a Name which is historical and 
a personal in the highest degree, because it is mediated to us by a man, 
Jesus, whose own proper name, which has just been recited, implies 
that he not only taught what God is, but that he himself is God, and 
as the Son of God credibly reveals the Father as love. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ESCHATOLOGICAL 


By Norman PirreNGER 


The General Seminary 


“And I look for the resurrection of the dead: and the life of the world 
to come... .” 


These are the words with which the so-called Nicene Creed, one of 
the accepted ecumenical symbols of our common Christian faith, brings 
to a conclusion its affirmation of the mighty acts of God. And so the 
- faith swings the full circle from its opening declaration: “I believe in 
one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all 

things visible and invisible”, to its grand culmination in the assertion 
that by that same God, who in the beginning created all things, ali 
_ things will be brought to their end, their te/os, when the dead are raised 
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and “the world to come” is established by his all-sovereign power. At 
the heart of the Christian gospel is eschatology, and the attempts of 
some Christian theology and some Christian philosophy to extrude 
what to them has seemed an unfortunate element, come to shipwreck 
on the simple but certain fact that the world, and our human lives 
within it, can face only frustration and utter despair unless from out- 
side, and from beyond the world of finite experience, “the powers of 
the age to come” are seen, believed, felt and known to enter into it and 
give it such meaning as it is capable of possessing under God. Nor can 
the eschatological be easily and readily “transmuted” into that view of 
the “eternal” which in the fashion of Hindu thought—or of certain 
strands in Greek thought—stands as “the real” over against “appear- 
ance’. However uncomfortable may be the eschatological element ia 
Christian faith, it is there, and it must be approached faithfully and 
without simple translation into terms that in fact deny its reality. 

My purpose in this paper is to offer suggestions as to the present 
significance of eschatology, its right place in the total Christian scheme, 
if Christianity is to be true to its historic reality. But to do this, I 
must make one or two preliminary comments. 

The first is that I am not enamoured of the contemporary insistence 
on Biblical theology. For the religion which is to be found in the 
Scriptures, and above all for that culmination and correction which we 
discover in the New Testament, I have a very different estimate to 
offer. Here, I take it, is the normative expression of Christianity, in 
terms of germinal beginnings certainly, but none the less the criterion 
for testing tradition—of which, of course, the Scriptures are themselves 
a part. But I am sure that the attempt to extract a single theology 
from the Bible is misleading, and I am also sure that Christian the- 
ology is not properly “the Bible”, but rather is the interpretation of 
scriptural religious experience and the data upon which that was based 
as understood by believers of various backgrounds and cultures. 

This leads me to my second observation, which is that I regard with 
favour—rather than with the distaste felt by so many contemporaries— 
the marriage of Jewish and Biblical religion with Hellenistic thought 
and even Hellenistic philosophy. It is, and must be, a marriage with 
great tensions, but the modern wish to divorce the couple is bound, I 
am sure, to bring about sad results, above all for the Jewish partner. _ 

With this in mind, I should say that the reason that Christian escha- 
tology, as expressed in the classical theology of the Church, is so con- 


fused and confusing, is precisely that it is the result of the marriage 
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of Hebrew and Greek thought. I believe that the attempt, so popula; 
with the older so-called “liberals,” to “transmute” the Hebrew escha. 
tology into Greek ideas of time and eternity, and leave the problen, 
there, was mistaken; and I have so indicated at the beginning of this 
essay. On the other hand, I believe that the attempt to throw out th= 
Greek element and retain only the Hebrew—to deny ail notions gf 
“immortality”, for example, and talk only of “resurrection” —is equally 
mistaken. ‘The tension between the Greek and the Hebrew ideas 
both troublesome and healthful; the former, because it does not give 1; 
mental ease in a neat and nicely defined formula, the latter because 
the very tension makes us probe deeper into the problem and remaiy 
discontented with any and every tentative solution. 

It is likely, then, that my suggestions in this essay will satisfy no. 
body. But my concern is not to satisfy anybody so much as to put oa 
paper some of the thoughts which in recent years have become more 


and more a part of the very fabric of my own Christian conviction, as | 
I have tried to understand two things: the reality of the creative ani 


redemptive God of Christian faith, and the tragedy and frustration 
which seem inescapably to mark our pilgrimage in this limited and lin- 


iting world of time and space. 
I. 


The first observation is two-fold. God is Lord of history, yet the 
historic process as we know it and live within it is finite and doomed 
to come to an end without obvious fulfillment of its apparent possi- 
bilities. By this I mean that while we believe that God reigns in and 


through the vicissitudes of historical change, that order in which He | 


reigns does not seem to realize fully H's will, nor is it likely that His 
rule will be plainly and completely manifest in any temporal system 
or scheme which we can envisage. 

There is no evidence of an automatic advance, either with or without 
guidance, to “some far-off divine event, to which the whole creation 
moves”, at least if that “event” is conceived to be in the realm of the 
spaiial and temporal. It is this awareness, born both of experience 
and the insight of Christian faith, which makes such a book as % 
Nouy’s Human Destiny seem infantile. To contend that science ani 
religion are reconciled because the former discloses a universe moving 
upwards to spiritual heights where man will fully realize in this created 


order all his spiritual possibilities, is so absurd and undiscerning that 
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one is likely to forget the valuable discussion of the limitations of sci- 
ence in the first hundred pages in annoyance at the superficiality of 
the last hundred. 

No, this world will never give man his proper fulfillment, nor will 
the creation itself—as it stands, that is—be the proper goal for the 
purpose which works through it. Yet God reigns supreme. It was 
precisely this problem, although naturally phrased in another idiom, 
which gave rise to Jewish eschatological belief. And for us, too, there 
must be something like that eschatological interpretation, or else the 
whole story becomes meaningless and God seems irrelevant—rather 
like the Queen of England, who reigns but does not rule. 

The Christian answer to the problem is based on the specific point of 
Christian faith—“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for He hath vis- 
ited and redeemed His people.” Because God has “entered” into the 
realm of history in Christ, and in that history, in the humanity of 
Christ, has shared in man’s life and sufferings, has known death and 
has risen from the dead, three things may be said: First, that there is 
a goal, a telos, beyond but inclusive of the historic order—it is “the 
resurrection of the body, and the life of the world to come.” Second, 
that in the moment, the instant, the kairos, when man meets and has 
“doings” (not just words, as'the neo-orthodox seem frequently to suz- 
gest, evidently thinking that relationships are most real when most 
verbal!) with God in the realm of human life and experience, the fteles 
is immediately present and in its immediacy redeems history, here and 
now as we live it, from frustration by penetrating it with “bright shoots 
of everlastingness”. ‘Third, that, in addition to these terminal and 
vertical “kinds” of fulfillment, there is a horizontal movement, so that 
while history does not of itself and in itself find fulfillment, there is a 
real and divinely-guided operation in which more and more of human 
and historic life and experience may be incorporated into the super- 
venient level of “en-graced” creation—although this process is irregular, 
perhaps spasmodic, and partially “dependent” (to the degree that man 
and the creation are at all free) upon their cooperation and consent. 

But this depends, for our seeing it, upon the incarnation of God in 
Christ, with its temporal close in cruc!fixion and its divine completion 
in resurrection. And this means that it includes the Church. For the 
Church is the Body of Christ, and that in no superficial fashion. It ts 
the very life of the incarnate and redeeming God, still in the world of 
space and time, siill doing his characteristic work, still uniting men 
with Christ, and hence with the source and end of their being. It is 
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therefore, by incorporation into the mystical Body of Christ, which js 
the blessed company of all people who hold the faith, that we are ep. 
abled to share in the realization here and now of the eschatological 


kingdom, even while we look forward to a widening incorporation of 
men and nature into the kingdom, and look as it were above—no Eng. 
lish word will give us the meaning which is perhaps best put as “trans. 
historically yet co-historically”—to perfect consummation in the hea. 
vemlies, where God’s will is done and His kingdom come, and “all man- 
ner of thing is well.” 


In some such sense, then, Christianity is incurably “otherworldly”. 
By this I mean that Christianity, while immensely concerned with this 
world, is not content with this world either as it is or as it may be, but 
is finally and only at home in that eternity which is not the contradic. 
tion of time but its unlimited completion and inclusion. Our human 
life is a pilgrimage, in which as viatores we move toward our true and 
only patria, even while we seek to make the via one fit for the breth- 
ren of Him who is Son of Man as well as God the Son. 


In the traditional Christian eschatological scheme, the sequence runs: 
death with particular judgement; the intermediate state (whether pur- 


_ gative, as in western Christianity, or simply continued life in God’s 


closer presence, as in the Eastern Orthodox “paradise”) for those ulti- 
_mately destined for the beatific vision or heaven; hell or the absence 
_ of God’s presence for those in whom no germ of redemptive possibility 
exists at the moment of death and the particular judgement; the final 


judgement, preceded by the resurrection of the body; the last state or 
the consummation, in which God is all in all. 


Concerning this traditional scheme, it can at once be observed that 
it is far too precise and neat, if taken literally. Furthermore, it is ob- 
viously dependent upon a notion of time which can hardly properly be 
_ employed in a consideration of “the last things.” On the other hand, 

it is significant that it emphasizes the points which really matter in 
-man’s religious and moral life—for instance, his moral responsibility 
with its inevitable consequences. At the same time it guarantees the 
_ reality of God’s mercy, of which even hell is an example—provided, as 

Dante rightly saw, for those who would be made miserable by the eter- 
nal presence of that which, or him whom, their souls hated. Further- 


- more, it safeguards, in its teaching that “all things”, including the hea- 
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yens and the earth, will be transfigured and re-created in the final con- 
summation, the value and significance of the physical and material 
world as well as that of the spiritual and strictly human. Hence it 
would seem that we ought at least to take very seriously, even if we 
do not take literally, the traditional Christian scheme, using its several 
elements and stages as suggestions and intimations, and always re- 
membering with Paul Tillich that concerning ultimate beginnings and 
final endings we can speak only in myths—but that at least we cai 
speak of them and ought to do so. 

Let us begin, then, with a recognition that historic Christianity has 
always taken death with an almost unparalleled seriousness. ‘There is 
no trace in the traditional theologies or practice of that glib and easy 
dismissal of death which has characterized so much supposedly Chris- 
tian thought during the past hundred years or more. ‘The common use 
of such a vivid and even terrible hymn as Dies Irae for the sequence 
at a requiem Eucharist would be sufficient to indicate this. 

Death is an inescapable and tragic reality in human life; it is not 
merely the demonstration of our finality in this world of space-and- 
time, but it is also the very condition which, as Heidegger (from out- 
side the Christian faith) has taught us, must qualify and determine 
the way in which we see our mortal life at every point—for our life is 
mortal. And what we are at the point of death, with all our potentiali- 
ties and our accomplishments, is significant in the whole scheme of 
things; to a God like the Christian God, “unto whom all hearts are 
open, all desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid”, there can 
be an entirely accurate, though entirely charitable, appraisal of our 
worth. It is this for which the particular judgement stands, closing as 
it does a whole series of appraisals in which we have been “judged” as 
we were confronted, in the instant, by the purpose and will and person 
of God, under whatever disguises he may have faced us. 

The standard by which we are appraised at the close of life is in 
no way different from the standard by which we are daily faced; it is 
the austere charity of Christ, who is God-in-human-terms, and there- 
fore, rightly our “Judge”. “Judgement is come into the world”; and 
by that judgement we are judged, both in the moment of our death 
and in the daily reality of experience before it. Furthermore, our ca- 
pacities and our achievements have an enduring significance; we are 
either moving towards that increasing integration in God and his holy 
will which means self-fulfillment in His presence; or (as Dostoyevsky, 
supremely among novelists, has taught us in story after story) we are 
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moving towards disintegration which will mean, if not destruction yt. 

terly and completely, then the total failure to achieve self-fulfillmeat 

because of alienation from that will of God in which alone is our mean- 
ing. 

In the consummation, which is “out of time” and yet “inclusive of 

- time”, the appraisal which is to be made of the whole creation will not 

omit the part played by the particular events and persons, as well 25 

the fulfillment of the over-all purposes of God; so each and every man 
is to be “judged” in the light of his contribution to the fulfillment of 
_ the plan for creation. But it is not man alone who will ultimately be 

found in the kingdom of God; every element in the world, from dust to 

divinely-inspired manhood, not to speak of “the angelic hosts,” will play 
a part—the Christian heaven, so the pictures show us, is not “personal” 

only; it includes what we often call the “sub-personal,” and here our 
“Ene Orthodox brethren have much to teach us in their vivid account 

of the potential “holiness” of dirt, flowers, birds, animals, indeed of the 
entire created order. 

Now the unique thing about the Christian, in this scheme, is that al- 
ready by his baptism, with its consequence in a life which is “engraced” 
because “en-Christed”, he is now living in this eschatological world. It 
is his task to work out in fact that which in principle and (so to say) 
by proleptic gift of God he already possesses and enjoys. Membership 
in the Church, which is membership in Christ, is already here and 
now “the resurrection-life”; “the life of the world to come” is not far- 
off in the future, but is present in the daily Christian life in grace. That 
which is a future hope is also a realized presence, when at the pleading 
of the sacrifice of Christ in the Holy Eucharist and the nourishing of 
the soul by the sacramental life of God-made-man the faithful are 
given a foretaste of heaven. This is one reason that for the Christian 
who belongs to the mainstream of Catholic and Orthodox Christianity, 
failure to be present at the Eucharistic Offering is in the nature of 
mortal sin; it is quite literally a destruction, by refusal to accept nour- 
ishment of the life in grace, of that life in grace; hence it is a rejection 
of the God-given anticipation of his final end in God. 

It is obvious that what I have here set forth is “high” doctrine in- 
deed. But it is the very heart of Christianity as I understand it; it is 
built upon the highest possible evaluation of what is meant by becom- 
ing a “very member incorporate in the mystical Body of Christ.” For 
the res of the Eucharistic sacrament, as St. Thomas Aquinas says, is 
the life of the mystical Body of Christ communicated to the faithful. 
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If that life be the life of God-Man himself, it is the participation to 
the faithful of the reality of God and the enjoyment of his mediate (be- 
cause sacramental) yet real (because genuine) presence. ‘Thus the 
Christian is “saved”, not simply from his sin (for he yet remains the 
victim of concupiscence and hence a sinner), but also from what other- 
wise would be his unmitigated limitation to the world of space and 
time. He does not lose his manhood by some submerging into deity, 
by “swooning into the Absolute” or by pantheistically becoming one in 
essence with God; rather, in the very conditions of his finitude and 
as man, he becomes by God’s grace a member of the humanity of 
God-made-man, Jesus Christ, and is therefore “made partaker of his 
divinity, who for our sake became partaker of our humanity.” The 
words which I have quoted come from the prayer said over the water 
to be mingled with the wine in the Eucharist; it is in the Eucharist, 
then, that this mutual interpenetration is accomplished supremely for 
the believer, and it is in the Church, whose mystical life is the res of 
the sacrament (namely Christ, God and man, body and soul, in the 
eucharistic species), that this is accomplished. 


3- 

I am quite aware of the fact that much of what I have written will 
seem outlandish, even “unbiblical”, to some. Certainly this is not an 
adequate statement even of the “Catholic” position which I should 
wish to maintain; far too much has been omitted, lest the paper get 
too long. What I have sought to do is to present the essence of that 
position, in the hope that those who come from other traditions and 
see this matter in another light will be enabled to see at least one way 
of putting it. For in my opinion, it is precisely here—in this question 
of eschatology—that we have one of the major points of difference be- 
tween the usual Reformation doctrine and the usual “Catholic-Ortho- 
dox” doctrine—although I cannot conceal my own conviction that each 
of us has much to learn from the other, and that we shall never reach 
uth until both stories have been taken into ac- 


anything like the full tr 
count. 
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THE CATHOLICITY OF THE _ e 


UTRAQUIST CHURCH OF BOHEMIA ' 
By Enrico C. S. Motnar 

Church Residence, South Pasadena 
The Utraquist Reformation in Bohemia and Moravia represented an l 
attempt to restore the doctrine of the primitive Apostolic Church while 
preserving at the same time the orthodox structure and tradition of the . 
Pre-Reformation Church. Not one of the “Hussite” reformers, John 
Hus least of all, thought of breaking with the continuity of the universal ; 
Church. They preserved it quite consciously in the Church’s liturgy, | 
in the acceptance of the principle of the historic episcopate, in the con- 
tinued use of the patristic literature and recognition of ecclesiastical ; 

tradition and modes of worship. This catholicity of the Utraquist 
Church has been completely ignored and explained away by later ' 
Church historians who Calvinized and Lutheranized, and now have | 
Marxianized Hus and the Bohemian Reformation. This tendency was 


begun tn 1525 by Martin Luther himself when, for reasons more politi- 
cal than theological, he asserted that “without knowing it, we have been 
Hussites all along.” This, with all its consequences of misconceptions, 
has been taken over by Anglo-American historians and theologians. We 
read, for example, that “some of the medieval heretics, for example the 
Lollards, the Waldensians, and the Hussites, and . . . other perfection- 
ists, are characterized by a common aspiration for a pure and purged 
Church consisting of the elect and sinless alone.” 

The Utraquist Church of Bohemia was never perfectionist. Recentiy 
discovered inscriptions in the Bethlehem Chapel of Prague, restored in 
1953, make this point clear.’ Some sects which split from the Utraquist 
Church, such as the Taborites, were undoubtedly perfectionist. The 


Utraquists never held the doctrine of the elect few. The writer of this 


Fritz Erlenbusch, “Hus a nemecké protestantstvi” (Hus and German Protestant- 
ism), in Co daly nase zeme Evrope a lidstvu, ed. V. Mathesius, (Prague: European 
Literary Club, 1940), p. 93. Cf. Heinrich Boehmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren 
Forschung (Gotha: Flamberg, 1918), p. 220. 

“J. V. L. Casserley, The Retreat from Christianity (London: Green & Co., m 1952), 
Pp. 54. 

YAlois Kubicek, Belémskad kaple (The Bethlehem Chapel), (Prague: State 
Publishing House, 1953), pp. 58 ff. : : 
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essay wishes to point out a few features of Hussitism which clearly in- 


dicate the Catholic nature of the Bohemian Reformation. 
A. Tue Historic Episcopate 


In the year 1419—that is, almost at the inception of the Bohemian 
Reformation—sectarian voices were raised urging the protagonists of 
John Hus to separate themselves completely from Rome through an 


“ independent election of a bishop, since the bishops of the “Old Religion” 
‘the refused to ordain men of Utraquist sympathies.’ But the moderate Hus- 
ohn sites, the traquist Praguers, hesitated to take this far-reaching step, 
real the urgency of which was further mitigated by the fact that Archbishop 
rev, Konrad de Vechta, who headed the Prague Archdiocese, joined their 
inal party in 1420 by subscribing to the Four Prague Articles and ordained 
eal a sufficient number of priests.° 

Uist This first primate of the Bohemian national Church called a general 
ater Utraquist Synod to Prague (known in Bohemian history as the St. 
ave Procopius Synod). The synod which convened on July 4, 1421, adopted 
Was the Twenty Three Articles which stipulated: 

: 


. The acceptance of the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 


een wn 
_ . The acceptance of the authority of the Creeds, Decrees, and 
am, Statutes of the “Old Church.” 


. The organization of the hierarchy is defined. 


ihe 4. Every priest must have a copy of the Holy Scriptures. 
on- 5. All innovations contrary to the Scriptures and to Holy Tradi- 
zed tion are forbidden. 
6. All members of the Church must believe and confess that our 
; Lord Jesus Christ is really present in the bread and wine of 
tiv the Sacrament of the Altar. This sacrament must be given to 
in adults and children at least once a week, or daily when possible. 
list 7. The Utraquist Mass must be celebrated according to the Order, 
‘he in simple vestments, without ostentation. 
his 8. In agreement with Saint Dionysius, the Holy Eucharist must 
: be served in conjunction with the other six sacraments. 
~ 9. Priests must remain poor. 
ean 10. Priests must not be administrators of estates. They must not 


ren be landowners. 
) 11. Priests must absolve sins. 


‘F. M. Bartos, Husitstvi a cizina (Hussitism and Foreign Countries), (Prague: 


ate Cin, 1931), pp. 163—1165. 
_ Ferdinand Hrejsa, Dejiny krestanstvi v Ceskoslovensku (History of Christianity 
in Czechoslovakia, in 6 vols., hereafter referred to as DKC), (Prague: John Hus > 


Theological Faculty, 1947), II, 171ff. 
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12. Priests must not accept money or gifts for any sacrament 
prayer, or other spiritual ministration. 

13.—18. refer to the conduct of priests, warning against adultery 
drunkenness, disorderly conduct; priestly vestments are pre. 
scribed. 

19. Concerning confession: the priests have the power of the keyes, 
and the right to absolve. 

20. The priests must see to it that the baptismal font is conse. 

crated; they must have holy oil and the pyx; they must anoint 

at baptism, exorcism, and not refuse Holy Communion to any 

baptized person. 

No layman is allowed to defend a priest convicted of sin. 

. The priests must observe the canonical hours. 

Those ceremonies which were abandoned by common sense. 

such as the Kiss of Peace, the blessing of the vegetables, the 

censing of pictures, organs, etc., must not be reintroduced: 


Of all the Utraquist parties, the radical Taborites alone never sub- 
scribed to the Articles, and were considered a heretical sect by the e- 
tablished Utraquist Church of Bohemia. 

After the death of Archbishop Vechta in 1431, the need for ordained 
clergy pressed hard on the Praguers. This precipitated in 1435 the 
election of John of Rokytzana as Archbishop of Prague’ and of two 
suffragan bishops, Martin Lupaé of Chrudim, and Wenceslas of Myto’ 
However, this audacious act remained unfinished in its intention. Rokyt- 
zana, who—with the rest of the Hussite clergy—believed unreservedly 
in the doctrine of apostolic succession,’ was never recognized by Rome, 
and did not dare therefore to ordain priests. ‘The modern historian of 
the Czech Reformation, Dr. F. M. Barto$ of the Comenius Theological 
Faculty, Prague University, reveals his Presbyterian orientation and 
prejudgment when he comments, ““This was the great lost victory of the 
Hussite Reformation.” 

Sympathetic bishops in other countries came to the rescue of the 
Church of Bohemia in her dilemma. Utraquist records speak grate- 
fully of the bishops of Paris, Erfurt, Miinden, Meissen, and Passau; 


*Tbid., pp. 175ff. 

*See picture accompanying his writer’s article “The Restoration of Holy Com- 
munion in Both Kinds” in ‘THe Anciican TueotocicaL Review, No. 2 (April 1954), 
p. 108. 

®Hrejsa, DKC, II. p. 299. 

*Frantisek Simek, Uceni M. Jana Rokycany (The Teaching of Master John 
Rokytzana) (Prague: Czech Academy of Sciences and Arts, 1938), pp. 48, 49, 261. 

*F. M. Bartos, Biskupstvi v Jednote bratrské (The Episcopacy in the Unity of 
Brethren), (Prague: Synodical Council 1944), p. 1. 
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nent, but the greatest number of ordinations of Utraquist clergy took place 

: in Italy and there, of all places, even in Rome! A Roman Catholic 

i j document complains that “et modo multi in Italia ordinantur a talibus 

’ _. 2 and, speaking of Italian bishops, bemoans the fact that “they or- 

“yes, dain at the least provocation for they are light-hearted bishops and 


poor 
Pope Pius II wrote to Kaspar, Bishop of Meissen: ao 


“In different parts of Germany there are bishops who promote the 
sons of malediction to priesthood, who then intend to destroy the 
vineyard of the Lord and who celebrate in both kinds at the behest 
of the damned Bohemians.’”” 


ithe A considerable number of Hussite candidates went to Poland, and 
there especially to the metropolitan see of Lwéw (Lemberg) and to 
Moldavia” to be ordained by Eastern Orthodox and Armenian bishops. 


sub- 
o. When these priests returned home, they made no secret of their for- 
| eign ordinations; thus, for example, a certain John of Bystiice wrote in 
ned 1461 in the parish book of Kutna Hora that he was ordained by “Ga- 
the briel, Bishop of Capo-d’Istria”; in the same year a priest named Wen- 
two ceslas recorded in Mlada Boleslav that he was ordained by “Flacidus, 
to! Bishop of Parento, and Roger, Bishop of Amelia, as he can prove by 
vie | documents, valid and well preserved and without blemish, and with 
dly | hanging seals.” 
me Archbishop Rokytzana, whom the Utraquist Bohemians “loved as 
’ . 915 . 
of their very own apostle”” and whom the Romanist Bohemians vilified 
cal as “Rokiczanus . . . latronum omnium protector . . . qui accepit falsos 
nd presbyteros,”” died in 1471. 
the His successor, Wenceslas Koranda the Younger, became the second 
administrator of the Utraquist Archdiocese to remain unconfirmed by 
he the Roman curia. Vexed by the problem of ordination, Koranda in- 
» vited to Bohemia Augustine Luciano of the noble family De Bessariis 
iu; "Rudolf Urbanek, Ceské dejiny (Czech History), (Prague: Lauchter, 1930), III. 
Pt. 5. p. B44. 3. 
in diversis Germaniae partibus . . . ordinarii . . . maledictionis filios ad sacer- 
m- dotium hactenus promoverunt, qui_vineam Domini . . . quasi vulpeculae demoliri in- 
4), ~  tendantes, ad instar damnatorum Boemorum sub duplici specie communicant,” Codex 
Dipl. Sax. Reg. II, 3, 136-137, quoted in Urbanek, Op. cit., III. Pt. 3. p. 835. n. 2. 
Josef Macurek; “Husitstvi v rumunskych zemich’ ussitism in the Romanian 
*Tosef M h” (H he R 
be Regions), Prager Presse, March 14, 1926. 
| “Loc. cit. 
of *Rudolf Urbanek, Husitsky kral (Hussite King), (Prague: Vesmir, 1926), p. 273. 7 
“Urbanek, Ceske Dejiny, III. Pt. 3. p. 836 n. 4. 


_of Vicanza, who was bishop of the poor Latin diocese of the Island of 
- Santorino, or Thyra, among the Cyclades.” This Italian prelate had 
_ lived for some time as guest of Count Galeotto della Mirandola in Mo. 
dena where, against the Pope’s express wishes, he had ordained quite 


a number of Utraquist priests. Naturally, he was considered a friend 
of the Czechs and their Reformation. Therefore, in 1482, he journeyed 
to Bohemia, protected by a secret agreement with the Utraquist clergy 
7 of the Prague Consistory. In Tabor, Prague, and other cities, he cele- 
brated Holy Eucharist in both kinds (in utraque specie, hence the 
oo “Utraquist”) and ordained many priests. On October 20, 1483, 
he was received by the Praguers with great joy as their bishop, in 
which office he was active till his death in 1493.” 

His successor was another Italian bishop, Filippo de Villa Nuova of 
Modena, titular Bishop of Sidon, who died in 1507.% During this 
period of the “Italian Bishops” there was considerable cultural contact 
between “heretical” Bohemia and the North Italian States. In 1506, 
for example, there was printed in Venice a sumptuously illustrated 
Bohemian Bible, in which the simplified phonetic Hussite spelling was 
employed for the first time. Illustrative of the contemporary mood was 
a picture accompanying the sixth chapter of the Book of Revelaticn 
_ showing “Pope Pius II in Hell.”” 

Bishop Filippo eventually established a Bohemian episcopal succes- 

sion. Three generations later the Utraquists, the Moravians, and the 
Hussite Lutheranizers (who increased in power with the ascendancy of 
Lutheranism in neighboring Germany), all three united in working out 
-a common confession, the Confessio Bohemica, which constituted the 
basis of negotiations with Emperor Rudolph II. This led to the pro- 
clamation of religious freedom in the Emperor’s Letter of Majesty of 
A.D. 1609." After the publication of this document, all branches of the 
non-Roman churches in Bohemia united; the Utraquist Church and the 
Unitas Fratrum (the “Moravian Church”) merged into the “Bohemian 
Church,” or, to be more accurate, the “Church of the Confessio Bo- 
hemica.” In it, the Moravians as well as the Utraquists continued to 
preserve their threefold ministry. The authority of the national Church 


“Hrejsa, DKC, IV. p. 48. 
BI bid., IV. p. 97. 

WI bid., IV. p. 172. 

*Ibid., IV. p. 171. 
"Rudolf Rican, ed., Ctyri vyzndni (Four Confessions), (Prague: Comenius Theo- 
logical Faculty, 1951), pp. 265-306. 
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was vested in the Consistory composed of bishops of both communions, 
the Moravians having three members (“Seniors” being the name they 
gave to their bishops). The designation of “seniors” was a concession 
to the Moravians as well as an accommodation to the powerful neigh- 
bors of Bohemia, the German Lutherans. And the elective head of the 
Consistory, whether bishop or senior, was called the Prime Senior. 
Unfortunately, the united Bohemian Church did not have too long 
an existence. After the Battle of the White Mountain in 1620, the Bo- 
hemian Church was proscribed and the Roman Inquisition ordered that 
all vestiges of Protestantism be destroyed. On December 13, 1620, all 
priests of the Bohemian Church and “of the faith Bohemian and not 
Christian” were ordered to leave Prague within three days, towns royal 
and villages within eight. Many left the country, while several hundred 
priests filled the prisons of the Czech capital.® 
B. Lrrurcican Practices 


The Utraquist Church observed all practices which might be called 
“catholic,” such as the keeping of the liturgical Christian year™ and 
the frequent celebration of Holy Communion.* The so-called Hussite 
Mass contained all essential parts of the liturgy as it is known in its 
classical form in the Catholic branches of Christendom. We have a 
description preserved by contemporaries. It consisted of the Intro't, 
the Kyrie Eleison, the Gloria, the Epistle, the Alleluia with the Gradual 
(“hradal”), the Sequence, the Gospel, the Creed, the Offertory, the 
Preface and the Lord’s Prayer, the Sanctus, the Canon of Consecration, 
and the Agnus Dei.” 

There is no doubt whatever that, among all Continental European 
Reformation movements, the Bohemian Reformation was—to use a 
modern term—definitely “high-church,” and that both in the Utraquist 
and Moravian branches. This became very evident in the year 156i 
during the colloquies of unification between the Czech Moravians and 
the Protestants of Poland, where the Moravians had many large and 


=Ernst Sommer, Into Exile—The History of the Counter-Relormation in Bohemia, 
(London: New Europe Pub.ishing Co., 1943), p. 58. 

*Amedeo Molnar. ed.. Dochovana kazani Jana Zelivského = roku 1419 (The 
Preserved Sermons of John Zelivsky from A. D. 1419), (Prague: Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, 1953), Vo!. I. 

“Matthew Spinka, ed. ddvocates of Reform, The Library of Christian Classics, 
Vol. XIV, p. 188. 

“Zdenek Nejedly. Dejiny husitského spevu (History of Hussite Hymnody), 
(Prague: Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 1953), V, 178f. 
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prosperous congregations during the sixteenth century. For example, 
during the discussions at Buzenin, Poland, the Polish Protestants ob. 
_ jected to the “Moravian” rite of the laying on of hands,” to confession 
and absolution,” to the title ‘ ‘priest” which the A ite te gave to their 
ordained presbyters,* and to the “Moravian” interpretation of sacra- 
ments as a visible means of an invisible grace. John Laski, the Pole, 
fully adopted the Calvinist view of sacraments as a vehicle of meie 
signs of justification arrived at through an act of faith”. In some quar- 
‘ters there was disapproval of the Utraquist toleration of both celibacy 
and marriage of clergy.” However, the real bone of contention be 
tw een the Calvinistic or Lutheran Protestants in Poland and the Mo. 
Ze was the Moravion mode of administering the Lord’s Supper, 
The Polish Reformer John Laski—who was in Encland at the time of 
Bucer’s sojourn there, and who is often referred to in English literature 
as John a Lasco—objected particularly to the following practices: 


(1) kneeling during Communion,” 7 1 

(2) the consecration of the elements with a special prayer,” 

(3) the turning of the priest towards the altar with his back to the 
congregation during certain pravers,” 

(4) the use of the altar instead of a communion table, and of eucha- 
risuic candles and altar hangings.’ 


_ John Blahoslav, a Moravian bishop and theologian, had to write a 
defense entitled Argumentum responsionis Domino Johanm a Lasco 
A.D. 1558." He eloquently defended therein the use of stated prayers 
and lessons and pointed out that even Hus and Luther made them part 
of regular Church services. He justified the use of the term “priest” 
in order to distinguish the clergy from the laity and defended the Mo- 
ravian confessional as based on the words of Jesus Christ. In his in- 
sistence that the sacraments did not cease being sacraments because of 
the unworthiness of the celebranis or communicants he definitely parted 


= 
*Hrejsa, DKC, V, p. 300. — 
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p. 255. 
*Ibid., p. 254. 
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ways with Laski’s reformed point of view." While the Argumentum 
was essentially a polemic against the Calvinizers, another essay, writ- 
ten also in 1558, The Tract of John Blahoslav About Differences in the 
Moravian and Lutheran Churches, presented the author’s not less im- 
passioned defense of the Bohemian Reformation against the Lutheran- 
izers." He stressed that one of the basic differences was in the con- 
cept of the priesthood and admitted that “while it may be true that 
many Lutheran clergymen are more educated than Bohemian priests,” 


the Bohemians emphasized and overemphasized the freedom of per- 
sonal judgment. In Bohemia the Church instituted its priests, where- 
as in Germany the Lutherans left this responsibility to secular authori- 
tics. Concerning sacraments, wrote Blahoslav, the Bohemians taught 
the same doctrine in all churches, whereas “the Lutherans taught one 
way in Wittenberg, another way in Augsburg, and yet another way in 
Poland.” ‘This tension between the branches of the Bohemian Refer- 
mation and the Lutherans and Calvinists lasted till the tragic year of 
1620.” 


C. Tue or tHe Dispersion 

Among those who left Bohemia after the 1620 débacle was John 
Amos Comenius who went to Poland where there was an independent 
Polish and German branch of the Moravian Church." In 1632 there 
was held the first synod of the Czech Moravian Church in exile, in the 
city of Lissa. ‘There Comenius was consecrated bishop.” A year later 
he published, also in Poland, the Order of the Moravian Church (Rat:o 
disciplinae ordinisque ecclesiastici in Unitate Fratrum Bohemorum), in 
which he gave a theological interpretation of the episcopate as under- 


stood in the Bohemian Reformation.” In 1660 Comenius revised this 
Order, and dedicating it to the English King Charles II, signed himself 
“Christi exul, Maiestatis vere Tuae Humillimus servus Johan. Amos. 


“Loc. cit. 

*Tbid., p. 256. 

*Ibid., p. 257. 

“Cf. Miiller-—Bartos, Dejiny Jednoty bratrské (History of the Unity of Brethren), 
(Prague: Moravian Church, 1923), pp. 167ff.; O. Clemen’s article in Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte (Gotha, 1913), XXXVI, p. 121; also Luther's Briefwechsel, L. 
Enders & others, eds., (Leipzig: Heinsius, 1887), III, p. 297; IV, p. 253 and p. 255. 


“Tos. Th. Miiller, Geschichte der Bihmischen Briider (Herrnhut: Missions-buch- _ 


handlung. 1931), II, p. 334. 

“Tbid., p. 348. 

“Jos. Th. Miiller and J. V. Novak, eds., Veskeré spisy Jana Amosa Komenského 
(Collected Works of John Amos Comenius), (Brno: Druzstvo, 1912), VII, pp. 45 & 47. 
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Comenius, reliquiarum ecclesiae FF. boh. episcopus indignus, soly; 
adhuc suserstes.”" Despite this and other similar valiant efforts, the 
Bohemian Church of the dispersion gradually and inevitably merged 
with the Christianity of the Lutheran or Calvinist environment on the 
continent, or with the Anglican environment in England. The succes- 
sion of the historic episcopate of the Bohemian Church was lost in the 
course of the seventeenth century. The last two Bohemian bishops 
were Peter Figulus, a nephew of Comenius, and Comenius himself. 


Figulus died in January 1670, and Comenius followed him ten months 


CoNCLUSION 


_ In Bohemia and Moravia, in the meanwhile, all nonconformity to 
the established Roman Catholic faith was ruthlessly suppressed, though 
never completely eradicated. (Many found refuge in the flourishing 
and secret Freemasonry“). Only 161 years after the Battle of the White 
Mountain, on October 13, 1781, did the Habsburg Emperor Joseph II 
grant a Letter Patent of Toleration for the Protestants of his realm. 
However, fearing separatist nationalism and the Czech allegiance to 
the Hussite or Moravian traditionns of their forefathers, the Emperor 
allowed only the Calvinist or Lutheran expressions of nonconformity 
to be tolerated. This was decidedly better than the preceding era of 
oppression, but it never quite satisfied the Czech Protestants. How- 
ever, they had no choice, and so they became “Lutheran” or “Helvete” 
(from the Helvetic Confession of the Canvinists). This is an impor- 
tant point to remember, for when Czechoslovakia emerged from World 
War I as a free nation, and when its new constitution granted religious 
freedom, the leaders of the Helvetic and Lutheran Churches met and, 
on December 17, 1918, formed the Czech Brethren Evangelical Church.* 
The Declaration of Union stated that “our Church, considering the Gos- 
pel as its foundation, pledges allegiance to the Bohemian Confession of 
1662 of John Amos Comenius, as the final expression of faith of the 
Czech Brethren.“ Nevertheless, in spite of the official declaration of 
intention to make the new Church an inheritor of the Bohemian Refor- 


“Tbid., p. 11. 

“Robert Josef Kerner, Bohemia in the Eighteenth Century (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1932), pp. 41 and 315f. Cf. J. Lewis, Geschichte der Freimaurerei im 
Oesterreich (Vienna: Masonic Publications, 1910), pp. 17ff. 
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mation, in actual practice, the Lutheran and Calvinist influences left 
their indelible theological mark. What the writer of this essay means 
to say is this: both Czech Reformation Churches, Utraquist and Mo- 
ravian, while breaking away from Rome, consciously maintained the 
catholic concept of the continuity, unity, and universality of the Church 
(a theological fact admitted even by a Roman Catholic writer, Dr. Josef 
Kubalik"). By contrast, most of the scholars of the present Czech 
Protestant Church, while engaged in a worthwhile project of publishing 
the classical Hussite literature, consistently choose to gloss over the 
catholic character of the Bohemian Reformation with a conspiracy of 
silence or, at best deplore its “unfinished nature.”“ Hus is consistently 
represented as seen through Calvinist eyes, as a reformer who “removed 
the altar and replaced it with the pulpit.”"” This is sheer nonsense. The 
German scholars have not displayed more objectivity either. Not being 
able to go to Czech sources, they naturally present Hus as merely a 
forerunner paving the way for the great Luther. 

The Protestant Church in Czechoslovakia today is the inheritor of 
the Bohemian tradition but it chooses to bury this great catholic heri- 
tage by substituting for it a Lutheran-Calvinist theology. Just as after 
1783 the Protestants of Bohemia and Moravia had to labor hard to 
undo the damage caused by a long domination of Counter-Reformation 
forces, so today they will have to put forth great efforts to recover the 
true genius of their Reformation, and to remove the subsequent layers 
of Lutheran-and-Calvinist heterodoxy—not to speak of the inroads 
made today theologically by the dialectical Gospel according to Marx. 
And today’s task is commesurately more difficult than was that of the 
generation of 1783. 

The writer of this essay on the nature of the Bohemian Reformation 
hopes he made clear its essential catholicity. The Utraquist Church was 
truly part of the One, Holy, Catholic. and Apostolic Church, in which 
the pure word of God was preached, and the sacraments were dulv 
ministered according to Christ’s ordinance. The Utraquist Church of 
Bohemia was, in fact, very much aware and proud of its essential 
catholicity, so much so that she coined a word to describe the Roman 
Catholic Church: Subunist (from “sub una specie,” i.e. administering 


“Tosef Kubalik, Nekatolici v Cechach a na Morave (Non-Catholics in Bohemia 
and Moravia), (Prague: Kultura, 1947), p. IT. 

“Bartos, Op. cit., p. 1. 

“Stepan Soltész, Dejiny krestanské cirkve (History of the Christian Church), 
(Prague: Kalich, 1952), pp. 51 and 53. 
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holy communion in one kind). In the opinion of this writer, this wa; 
a very felicitous designation, for in so doing, the Utraquist Church 
avoided the pitfall of the later Reformation movements which called 
themselves Protestant and, by implication, taught and practiced a re. 
jection of catholicity as if that w cre wie monopoly of the Roman Church 
alone, 


A CAVEAT AGAINST PROFESSOR FEHL 


By Wenry B. Veatcu 


Indiana University 


In his somewhat wide-ranging article entitled “A Case for Systematic 
Theology”, appearing in the January issue of the ANGLICAN 'THEOLOGI- 
caL Review, Professor Fehl manages to lead his readers up hill and 

down dale, giving them along the way all sorts of fleeting glimpses of 
-Patristic cosmologies, Kantian ‘ontolectomies’, Bultmannian demytho- 
logizings, not to mention “a metaphysical generalization of modern sci- 
ence” in terms of “process.” Moreover, this whole varied scenery Pro- 
fessor Fehl would have his readers look at against the presumably de- 
pressing background of modern theological education. 

~All well and good! But unfortunately, having been one of Professor 
-Fehl’s readers and having followed right along behind him on his whit- 
wind tour of well-nigh all and everything, I now find that I don’t know 
quite where I am. ‘To be sure, I don’t think that Prof. Fehl meant 
to leave me quite !n the place where he picked me up. And yet I caa 
hardly believe that he wanted to turn me into a theologically displaced 
person either. But just where is it that he intended to deposit me? 

Actually, what disturbs me about Prof. Fehl’s article is not so much 
what he is recommending as regards pedagogy and curriculum for An- 

—giican theological seminaries, but rather what he would seem to he 
recommending in regard to theology itself, Anglican or otherwise. For 
if I mistake not, Prof. Fehl wishes to propound two theses pertinent 
to the content and present state of theology. The one thesis is that 
‘modern theologians must either demythologize or perish. And _ the 
poe thesis is that, having demythologized, theologians must resolutely 
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push on beyond Bultmann and must attempt to develop a radically re- 
constructed systematic theology, in which all the old, mythologically- 
tainted concepts and notions will have been purged away and an en- 
tirely new sect of concepts introduced, these latter being either borrowed, 
or at least adapted, from concepts in current use in modern science. 

Now both of these theses I am afraid I find dubious. Oh, it’s true 
that Prof. Feh! has not as yet given us—at least not in the article un- 
der consideration—any concrete examples of the new look which our 
various traditional theological principles and statements would come 
to have, once they had been demythologized and reformulated along 
the scientific lines he suggests. And no doubt, if confronted with ex- 
amples, I might well find myself, if not convinced, at least reassured. 
However, pending such actual exhibits A and B, I must venture the 
opinion that Prof. Fehl’s two theses just do not give promise of makiag 
for a very fruitful reform of theology. 

Thus let’s look at the second thesis first. Superficially, nothing would 
seem to be more plausible than to argue, as Prof. Fehl seems to do, 
that just as in an earlier day Christian thinkers had recourse to Hellen- 
istic philosophy in order to work out credal and theological formula- 
tions of Christian truth that would render the latter more intelligible 
to the ancient world, so also now in the present day it would be well 
for theologians to have recourse to the language of science in order to 
formulate Christian truth in a way that would make it intelligible to 
the modern world. Nevertheless, for all of its plausibility, this argu- 
ment conceals what is surely a very questionable assumption. Whv 
should we suppose that science is at all concerned with the same pro- 
blems or has the same field of investigation as philosophy—and some- 
what less directly, theology, too? And while it may well be true that 
developments in science can, or at least shouid, have some import for 
philosophy, and vice versa, still it would seem to be rather gratuitous 
just to suppose without more ado that the language and terminology 
that are appropriate for the treatment of scientific questions could be 
made to function equally well when it comes to discussing philosophi- 
cal issues. 

Indeed, if contemporary movements in philosophy are any criterion, 
one might almost go so far as to say that nearly all contemporary phi- 
losophers, be they existentialists or positivists, phenomenologists or 
Oxford partisans of linguistic analysis, are all in their various ways 
concerned to show that philosophy represents a very different type of 
inquiry and has a very different sort of function to perform from that 
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of modern science. Hence it is not just conceivable, it could even be 
most fitting and proper, that notions such as those of hypostasis, sub. 
stance, essence, persona—to mention Prof. Fehl’s own examples—should 
be of continuing import in philosophical (or theological) analysis, even 
though they might have long since proved to be dispensable or simply 
irrelevant in science. 


Moreover, while it may be true that Prof. Fehl is himself partial to 
a more or iets Whiteheadian ty pe of philosophy , which, let us suppose, 
insists that terms like “process”, “creativity”, etc. have a univocal 
meaning in physics and metaphysics alike, still the legimitacy of such 
univocation is something which in the present day needs to be defended, 
not just assumed as obvious. Particularly unwarranted would seem to 
be the unqualified assertion that “process is the metaphysical generali- 
zation based upon modern science,” as if this were a proposition quite 
generally recognized now-a-days in science and philosophy alike. 
Perhaps, though, we would do well to turn now to Prof. Fehl’s first 
a thesis—the one about the need for a thoroughgoing demy thologizing 
of our theology—in order to see in a still more concrete way just how 
the argument of Prof. Fehl’s article is vitiated by his over-simple view 
of the relation between science and philosophy and by his apparent 
failure to appreciate their mutual independence and autonomy as in- 
tellectual disciplines. Once again, this thesis in regard to demytholo- 
gizing, just like the preceding one, has an initial plausibility about it, 
so much so that it must doubtless at first sight strike anyone as being 
the sort of thing that any right-thinking man in his senses would ac- 
cept without question. For even before Bultmann, “mythology” was 
a word that had acquired certain emotive overtones. In consequence, 
no Christian, much less any enlightened citizen of the modern world, 
- could possibly remain complacent, in the face of being told that his 
beliefs were in large measure the product of mere mythology. 


And yet curiously enough, at the very time that the January number 
of the Anciican THeEotocicaL Review came into my hands and my 
eye fell upon Prof. Fehl’s article, I happened to be in the process of 
reading a very interesting little book by an influential contemporary 
French philosopher, a certain Georges Gusdorf by name, a Protestant 
and a professor at the University of Strasbourg. The title of Gusdorf’s 
beok, significantly enough, was Mythe et Métaphysique’, and its thesis, 
stated very crudely, ran something like this. The intellectual conscious- 
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ness of Western man which originated with the Greeks and which has 


found its culmination in the modern scientific spirit is a consciousness 
which has progressively tried to liberate itself from the mythical con- 
sciousness of primitive man. But such a liberation from the mythical 
has proved to be neither a success nor an unmixed blessing. It has not 
been a success, because the mythical consciousness, so far from having 
been eliminated, has merely been repressed. And it has not been an 
unmixed blessing, because the repression of the mythical has led to both 
an impoverishment and even a falsification of the whole world of hu- 
man existence. Hence in his concluding section M. Gusdorf calls for 
the awakening of what he calls an existential consciousness, i.e. a con- 
sciousness that is fostered by modern existential philosophy and that 
makes possible the restoration of the mythical to its rightful place in 
human existence. 

Now without meaning to subscribe to M. Gusdorf’s thesis either in 
the main or in its deta‘ls, I nevertheless think that its mere enunciation 
is significant in the face of Prof. Fehl’s somewhat uncritical assumption 
that the continued life of modern theology must depend upon its being 
demythologized. Moreover, lest it be thought that the sort of thing 
M. Gusdorf is saying is an altogether eccentric and isolated phenome- 
non in current philosophy, it might be interesting, were I to quote a 
passage from a contemporary Roman Catholic French philosopher, 
M. Gabriel Marcel. As a matter of fact, the following remarks of M. 
Marcel’s, which are quoted from his Gifford lectures,” have an almost 
direct bearing upon Prof. Fehl’s horror at “the mythic cosmology of 
a two-storied universe” which, as he suggests, enters directly into Chris- 
tian theology through a credal phrase of the sort, “came down from 
heaven.” 


The argument might also be illustrated by an analysis bearing on 
the inevitable ambiguity which attaches, today, to the notion of 
‘the heavens above’. In France, we have known rationalists who 
have expended a great deal of exuberant irony in lucid demon- 
strations of the precopernican character of the theological idea of 
heaven: they have insisted at length, and in a rather laborious way, 
on the absurdity of clinging to the traditional notions of an abso- 
lute ‘height’ and an absolute ‘depth’, a real ‘up’ and a real ‘down’, 
in a world that has been enlightened by mathematical physics. But 
strangely enough, it is the rationalists who in the end seem simple- 
minded; they fail, it seems, to grasp that there are categories of 


*Mystery of Being, V. 2. I. pp. 40-41. 
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_ lived experience that cannot be transformed by any scientific dis- 
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coveries, even those of an Einstein. We feel the earth below ys. 
we see the sky above; the ways of expressing ourselves that de- 
rive from that situation could be changed only if the actual mode 
of our insertion into the universe could be changed; and there js 
no chance at present of that. 


Now actually, at first glance these lines from Marcel, just as the 
early summary of Gusdorf, may strike us as somewhat odd. And yet, 
reflect upon the matter a bit, and it becomes obvious that these con- 
temporary philosophers are doing no more than calling our attention to 
a simple and quite undeniable fact of our human existence, the fact, 
viz., that in our daily lives as human beings we don’t live in the so- 
phisticated universe of science at all. On the contrary, the actual lived 
world of men is not a world of heavy water or quanta of energy or 
curved space or complementarity. It is not even a world of the mathe- 
matical physicists’ time or space, be it Euclidean or non-Euclidean, 
Instead, it is a world of men and things, of near and far, of right and 
left, of up and down, of day and night, of winter and summer, of ac- 
tivity and inactivity, of stability and change. 

Nor must one suppose that this contrast between the lived world of 
everyday human life and the rarefied, esoteric world of science is simply 
a function of the difference between an unenlightened outlook on the 
one hand and an enlightened one on the other. No, for as is well 
known, scientists themselves, in so far as they are human beings, live 
in the same world as you and I; and when it comes to such things as 
buying a package of cigarettes, or entering a voting booth, or putting 
up the storm windows, even the most sophisticated of physicists will 
find himself in quite the same situation as other men. 

Further, it cannot be said to be a matter of cultural lag or natural 
human inertia that would explain why we human beings have thus far 
not replaced our everyday human Lebenswelt or monde vécu with a 
more sophisticated scientific universe. On the contrary, there is a sim- 
ple, but none-the-less quite profound, reason why our human lived world 
can in principle never be displaced or replaced by a universe deter- 
mined in accordance with modern scientific principles. For as Merleau- 
Ponty has remarked: 


“This first instruction which Husserl gave phenomenology at its 
beginning—that it be a ‘descriptive psychology’ or a return ‘to 


things themselves’—is first of all a disavowal of science. . . . Every- 
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thing I know of the world, even through science, I know from a 
point of view which is mine or through an experience of the world 
without which the symbols of science would be meaningless. The 
whole universe of science is built upon the lived world [le monde 
vécu]; and if we wish to conceive science itself with rigour, while 
exactly appreciating its sense and significance, we must first re- 
awaken this experience of the world, for science is its second ex- 
pression. Science does not have and will never have the same 
kind of being that the perceived world has, for the simple reason 
that science is a determination or an explanation of that world.... 
To return to things themselves is to return to this world as it is 
before knowledge and of which knowledge always speaks, and 
with regard to which all scientific determination is abstract, refer- 
ential and dependent, just as is geography with regard to the land- 
scape where we first learned what a forest is, or a prairie or a 


river. 


Needless to say, merely to cite all those opinions and statements on 
the part of distinguished authorities is not to prove that they are right 
and Prof. Fehl wrong. Nor is it to be denied that despite all this im- 
pressive testimony on the part of eminent philosophers, there still re- 
mains a serious philosophical problem of explaining just how the ap- 
parently undeniable reality of our everyday human world is to be 
squared with the equally undeniable findings of science. And yet for 
all that, these authorities do give rather impressive testimony, I be- 
lieve, to the fact that in contemporary philosophy a great deal of effort 
is being given to the business of recalling us once more to an aware- 
ness of the indispensability and irreplaceability of those very elements 
in the world we live in which science disregards by the very nature of 
the case and which for that reason would presumably, on Prof. Fehl’s 
view, have to be ruled out as being no better than mythology. 

For all these reasons I can only wonder whether Professor Fehl’s: 
proposed enterprise of channeling systematic theology in the direction: 
of what he calls a demythologizing and to the end of achieving a morc 
“scientific” theological language may not be somewhat ill-considered 


and over-hasty. 


*Phénoménologie de la Perception, Foreword, an English Translation by Alice 
Koller. privately circulated, pp. 2-4. 

‘Whether such an effort to uphold the claims of the exoteric, lived world of human — 
expericuice, as over against a purely esoteric world of science, would involve mytholo- | 
gizing in the precise sense in which Bultmann uses the term, 1 am not competent to” 
judge. (For some interesting remarks on this score, v. Marlé, Bultmann et U'Interpré- 
tation du Nouveau Testament, pp. 48-49). Nevertheless, the above comments would 
seem relevant to Prof. Fehl, who would seem almost to equate mythological language 
m philosophy and theology with non-scientific language. 
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THE KING’S “JUSTICE” IN PRE-EXILIC ISRAEL 


By Wattace I. Wotverton 


University of Manitoba 


In the Legend of Kret from the Ras Shamra tablets young prince 
Teseb chides his ailing father for failure in the administration of the 
kingdom. 


“Thou hast let thy hands fall into negligence : 
Thou dost not judge the case of the widow 

Nor adjudicate the cause of the broken in spirit 

Nor drive away those who prey upon the poor.” 


The words here translated by “abjudicate” and “cause” are ttpt and 
tpt and are derived from a Semitic root which in Hebrew gives rise 
to the verb shafat, “to judge,” the nomen agentis, shofet, “judge,” and 

the substantive, mishpat. The Ras Shamra texts date from the 14th 

to the 12th centuries B.C. They are written in alphabetic cunieform 
: in a northern Canaanite dialect now called Ugaritic after the ancient 

city site. Elsewhere in these texts we find tptn, “our ruler” (in parallel 
to “our king”) and m¢pt, “sovereignty” (in parallel to “kingship”) as 
identical, grammatically, to shofet and mishpat. ‘This simply means 
that when Israel entered Canaan there already existed a terminology 
pertaining to a phase of rule which has to do in part, as we shall see, 
with the settlement of cases; i.¢e., there were words for the matter to 
be adjudicated, for the adjudicator, and for the act of adjudication— 
all based upon the same Semitic root. 

Because in the Hebrew Old Testament this complex of words ult- 
mately represents important aspects of legal, political, and ethical in- 
stitutions, even of theology, it bears careful examination. Mishpat de- 
; veloped its own complex of meanings and has been studied semantr 


‘According to Cyrus H. Gordon’s translation in his Ugaritic Literature, p. 82 
(Text 127: 45-49. Cf. also lines 33-34), Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, Rome 
1949. See also Text 2 Aqht V:8 where Daniel’s administration of justice at the 
threshing floor is described in almost identical words. 
*Ibid., p. 32 (Text 51: IV: 44) 
S/bid., p. 48 (Text 49:29). I follow the Ugaritic transliteration of Gordon's 
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cally by Hertzberg* and Booth,” and one is much indebted to their 


investigations. Pedersen,* Snaith’ and Koehler* have added additional 
insights. When Professor Cyrus H. Gordon suggested to me that 
mishpat be re-studied he was of the impression that it represented a 
certain humaneness in Israel’s social-institutional life that had not been 
adequately delineated. I have found this to be the case; and it is 
discernable when one closely examines the use of the root shafat in its 
applications to rule or kingship. This aspect or moment of the roct 
has been somewhat obscured, I feel, by the punitive uses of the word 
mishpat made by Ezekiel, and also by the failure of translators and 
exegetes to discern certain nuances, particularly in the pre-exilic ma- 
terial. These positive or “wealful” moments emerge from the seman- 
tic complex if one makes use of the hypothesis of an ideal of rule which 
Israel seemed to have had almost from its beginnings, an ideal born in 
the adversities of Egyptian enslavement. 

Snaith has indicated that mishpat entered the salvation vocabulary 
of Israel. It is my purpose to suggest how this happened. This study 
is limited to textual material which permits of some periodization. It 
stops short of Jeremiah although it includes some “deuteronomistic” 
material in the books of Samuel, Kings, and Judges on the assumption 
that this is earlier than D proper. This early part of Israel’s history 
suffices to demonstrate the hypothesis herein suggested. 


Tue Shafat Function or RuLE 


on 


nalities The Middle mal Late Bronze ages had seen the dev inet 
of walled towns set in the midst of small domains, governed by dynasts 
who, it seems, were generally advised by a council of leading men. Law 
was administered “in the gate” by a council. The dynast might him- 
self intervene; there were matters reserved for his decision’; and in 


‘H. W. Hertzberg, “Die Entwicklung des Begriffes Mishpat im Alten Tesament,” 
ZAW vol. 40, part 4, pp. 256-287, 1923. 

“Osborne Booth, “The Semantic Development of the Term Mishpat in the Old 
Testament,” JBL vol. 61, pp. 105-110, 1942. 


*J. Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture, pp. 348-352 Vols. I and II and general 


index on mishpat. 

"Norman Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, pp. 74-77. 

"Ludwig Koehler, Hebrew Man, pp. 149-175. 

*Canaan must have felt the impact of Hittite law. Both Hitite and Babylonian 
codes show matters reserved for the king’s decision. Cf. Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts, ed. James B. Pritchard, pp. 159-198. a 
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THE KING’s “JUSTICE” 


IN PRE-EXILIC ISRAEL > 


matters of property his word was probably final.” Although this was 
the mishpat or manner (rights or prerogatives) of kingship referred to 
by Samuel” it would be a mistake to regard it as a completely arbitrary 
kind of rule which intruded into all aspects of life. Even kings wee 
restrained by custom (one of the early meanings of mishpat). Out of 
the case law there had developed a large restraining body of precedenr, 


This process had been going on in the Near East for hundreds of years 
as we can see in the early codes; and there appears little that we can 
properly call legislation except the intervention of the dynast for the 
sake of reform.” There is certainly evidence of appeal to the king. He 
was the final hope of the unfortunate and there is considerable evidence 
of occasional humane kings or leaders who in both Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia regarded themselves to be “shepherds” of their people. The key 
person in the early period, both for Canaan and for Israel, was the 
dynast or shofet. He was not only the person who could give final de- 
cisions and maintain social stability within the domain or tribes,” but 
he was also the guarantor of security vis-a-vis enemies from without. 
During Israel’s settlement of Canaan he was strictly a temporary leader 
owing to the rather fluid nature of the tribal organization. But he had 
the functions of rule implied in the root shafat, i.e., he adjudicated 
cases and guaranteed a measure of inner stability in the tribe or sept. 
Thus he gave judicial relief to those who suffered wrong or outrage 
from fellow clansmen. In peaceful times his shafat-function seems to 
have been chiefly that of a judge, and he might go from place to place 
dealing with cases.“ In times of threat from outside enemies he might 
become a virtual ruler and military leader (or another temporary leader 
or strong man might arise). However, in both situations and in both 
roles he is called a shofet. ‘The hvailiee apparently did not distinguish 


Royal archive matcrial from Ugarit shows the dynast intervening for the pur- 
pose of validating the possession of the new owner. Cf. G. Boyer, “Etude Juridique”, 
Le Palais Royal dU garit 11, pp. 281-308. 

"I Sam. 8.11f. 

2In the prologue to his code (Cf. ANET of note 9) Hammurabi may refer to 
a reform in the words: “that the strong might not oppress the weak.” The interven 
tion of Urukagina of Lagash for this purpose is clear. “He spoke, and freed the 
children of Lagash from drought, from theft, from murder. He instituted freedom. 
The powerful did no injustice to the orphan and the widow.” (Quoted from A. 
Scharff and A. Moortgat, 4egypten und Vorderasien im Altertum, p. 243. 

"Cf. Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, third edition, Vol. I, part 1, pp. 36-45 
for a valuable discussion of the means taken by early societies to maintain morals, 
customs and rights. The chief must intervene in disputes, and there is a general ac- 
ceptance of this “good office”, to borrow a term of modern diplomacy. 


“Cf. the “lesser” shofetim in Judges 10.1-5 and 12.7-15. 
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sharply between the leadership roles of one who brought deliverance to 
threatened individuals within the social group and one who brought 
deliverance from outside threats." These leaders were celebrated 
song and saga, for they approximated the ideal of the humane deliverer 
or savior. 

Thus one of the primary ideas contained in the early complex of 
shafat words is that of deliverance or relief, whether in a case or com- 
plaint, or in time of war. Behind the domestic cases there was a body 
of custom and statutes often taking the form of casuistical law. But 
there was also that implicit consciousness of right, or, shall we say, 
rights. It was within this body of understandings that the shofat was 
supposed to function as a leader. In terms of these a complaint was 
brought to him to get mishpat or relief. We shall see how this function 
was ultimately hypostacized and theologized when it tended to break 
down. 

But secondary meanings also developed for mishpat. The customs, 
laws or ethical principles themselves came to be called mishpatim. So 
also did the decisions, whether considered primarily as relieving or as 
punitive. Thus the word mishpat came to refer ultimately to many 
aspects of law and of social order; and it is these manifold meanings 
which complicate the tack of the lexicographer and the exegete.” One 
who will follow out these ancillary developments will learn much con- 
cerning Israel’s life and thought.” My task, a more modest one, is to 
trace through the basic idea of relief or deliverance from its beginnings 
in the early work of the shofet, up through the breakdown in this func- 
tion, and into the final theological development where Yahweh is the 
source and upholder of Mishpat. 


*In Mesopotamia these roles came within the Enlil functions of kingship. They 
were two-fold: “to punish evil doers and uphold law and order internally and to con- 
duct foreign wars and protect Mesopotamia externally.” Thorkild Jacobsen in The 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, p. 192f. 

“Hertzberg’s study remains definitive in many respects. His primary meaning for 
the verb shafat, “to rule”, is not concurred in by Koehler, who would prefer, “to 
decide, settle a dispute between.” Even the participle, shofet, Kochler would render 
as “judge (who settles a cause, helps to one’s right).” The disagreement may be 
settled by consideration of the dual role of the leader. 

“Booth, op. cit., found eleven distinguishab!e meanings for mishpat which he 
organized into three main groups: (1) “manner” or “custom” which depends upon 
some criterion of what is customary; (2) meanings which presuppose a definite body 
of law: and (3) “rightful due”, “that which should be.” From this listing it is ap- 
parent that we have semantic riches which are somewhat embarrassing. Let anyone 
consult a lexicon. 
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the Book of Judges are generally from the deuteronomistic framework of history, and 


Tue Earty Periop 


In Judges 2.16 we are told that the Lord raised up shofetim who 
saved Israel from the power of those who plundered them.” This js 
deliverance from external enemies. In the case of some of these shofe. 
tim there are indications of the temporary and relief character of their 
leadership; for example, Othniel “judged (shafat, “ruled”) Israel and 
went out to war.”” Among the lesser shofetim were Tola who “arose 
to lead (shafat) Israel.” Jepthah fought against Ammonite despoilers 
“and led (shafat) Israel six years." But for some of these there js 
no record of deliverance from external enemies: e.g. Izban of Bethle- 
hem, Elon of Zebulon, and Abdon of Pirathon.” Their shafat-function 
must have been exercised chiefly in the adjudication of cases, in judicial 
relief. Jair, Izban and Abdon were men of substance like Job. The 
picture is reminiscent of Ruth 1.1, “In the days when the shofetim 
ruled (shafat)”, that is, a time of relative peace. But in the case of 
the unstable and irrepressible Samson, who “judged” Israel twenty 
years, it was primarily a matter of restraining Philistine oppression” 
Deborah was a prophetess and a shofetah (feminine for shofet) to 
whom the people of Israel came for mishpat; which for a while may 
have been judicial relief, but in Judges 4.6f. is relief from enemy op- 
pression. 

Security against their enemies and assurance of internal order based 
upon an effective means for relief from the aggressions of fellow tribes- 
men were primary concerns for Israel in the early days of the Land- 
nama. The informal apparatus provided by the shofetim sufficed for 
a while, but a more reliable and more powerful governmental system 
was soon required. A very revealing story which circulated among 
critics of Israelite monarchy is the account of the institution of king- 
ship in I Sam. 8.1-20. Samuel’s sons had so perverted the shafat- 
function at Beer-sheba that the elders requested him to designate a 
king (melek) to look after (shafat) them, as did the kings in all the 
other nations for their peoples. Samuel told them that the result would 


®This is the later Deuteronomist view of salvation history, an idealization of the 
past, no doubt, but retaining an earlier notion of the shafat function. Citations from 


therefore quite late. 
Judges 3.10. 
Judges 10.1-3. 
"Judges 12.7. 
™Judges 12.8-15. 
*Judges 15.20. 
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be the deprivation of their rights. “This will be the Mishpat of the 
melek who will rule over you.” ‘Then he listed the exactions and op- 
pressions which would ensue; the king’s mishpat would turn out to be 
oppression—the opposite of what was hoped for.“ But they insisted, 
saying, “Our king would do mishpat for us and would go out and fight 
our wars” (v.20). How often in history have peoples paid for national 
security by the loss of personal rights! 

Shafat can only mean deliverance in 2. Sam. 18.31. When Absolom’s 
rebellion failed a Cushite announced to David, “Yahweh has today de- 
livered (shafat) you from all those who rose against you, and it is so 
translated in the RSV. And it was Absolom himself who had stolen 
the hearts of Israel by promising to all who came from distant places 
to get mishpat (relief in their cases) that he would give them better 
satisfaction than they were getting under David.” 


Tue Kine’s Mishpat 


This leads us to the consideration of the role of the king in giving 
mishpat. ‘The king’s mishpat, considered less critically than it was in 
the story of the institution of kingship related above, was a kind of 
last resort appeal to the monarch when other judicial procedures had 
failed. We may surmise that it was something comparable to the 
“king’s equity” of the Middle Ages in England. It is one of the re- 
sponsibilities which must be shouldered by rulers—to provide the last 
hope of equity. Apparently some such opportunity has always to a 
greater or lesser degree been provided in human society. Eduard Meyer 
notes that in early societies even slaves and retainers have a claim upon 
their lords for the protection of their rights.” 

In Solomon’s prayer at Gibeon this potential responsibility of king- 
ship is supposed to have weighed heavily upon him for thus he prayed: 
“And give unto thy servant a hearing heart for judging (lishpot) thy 
people to distinguish good and evil; and he was commended by Yah- 
weh for asking “to understand to hear mishpat,” i.e. to hearken to mat- 
ters of equity. One of his early cases was the two harlots’ claim to the 


“The Hebrew may be read: “This is what the mishpat of the king ill become” 
(v. 11 Cf. Amos 5.7 “O ye who change mishpat to wormwood.”) In v. 3 Samuel’s 
sons had “perverted” mishpat, that is, they had turned it into oppression. For 
mishpat the LXX has dicacoma which is an act by which a wrong is set right. 

Sam. 15.2-4. 

op. cit. p. 54f. 
*T Kings 3.9. 
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one living child. For his decision in this case he became famous: “And 
all Israel heard of the mishpat which the king had given (shafet) and 
they were in awe of the king, for they saw that divine wisdom was jp 
him to do mishpat.’* And the Queen of Sheba praised him for his 
® In Isaiah’s day when Uzziah be- 
came ill his son Jotham was given the responsibility of “judging (sho. 


righteousness in doing mishpat.’ 


fet) the people of the land (the common people)” in addition to his 
duties as chamberlain.” 


As society became more complex the social distance between king 
and commoner became greater, and the king became less accessible. The 
affairs of kingship left less and less time for direct personal attention 
to matters of equity. It was probably this situation which gave Ab- 
solom his political appeal. By the time of Micah it appears that the 
function of the king’s mishpat has been delegated: “Hear this, you 
heads of Jacob and rulers of the house of Israel. Is it not for you to 
know mishpat:’” But these same persons (or class of persons) “abhor 
mishpat and pervert all equity; they judge (shafat) for reward;® “the 
prince and the shofet ask for a bribe”.* Apparently the shafat-function 
was now divided between princes and elders.” Isaiah seemed to refer 
to the special responsibility delegated to princes when he condemned 
Jerusalem’s leadership: “Your princes are rebels . . . they do not defend 
the fatherless, and the widow’s cause does not come to them.”” They 
had refused to assume the responsibility of privilege and rule. 


As in ancient Ugarit, so in ancient Israel, it was the duty of the king 
to give relief to those who could not otherwise secure equity. Mishpat 
was not only a function of rule; it was a responsibility of rule, a form 
of noblesse oblige. Throughout the centuries of Israel’s life in Palestine 
this aspect of the Semitic root tpt or shpt seems never to have be:n 
completely lost. (Many other side meanings develop, especially for 
mishpat, as we have seen.) 


8] Kings 3.28 Cf. also 2 Sam. 8.15; and I Kings 7.7 for Solomon’s throne and hall 
of mishpat. 

Kings 10.9. 

2 Kings 15.5. 


"Micah 3.1. 
“Micah 3.9. 
®Micah 3.11. 
“Micah 7.3. 
Amos 2.3 


“Isaiah 1.23. 
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Tue Century Propuets anp Mishpat 


Very early in Israel, especially after the settlement in towns, local 
elders were charged with the hearing of ordinary cases. Koehler’s ad- 


* describes this institution of 


mirable essay on “Justice in the Gate” 
“street” or “gate” law. Here complaints were heard, generally in the 
morning, by a properly constituted body of full-fledged citizens, called 
elders. The procedure was informal but generally effective in the 
earlier period. But by the eighth century the system of Israelite justice 
had sadly broken down. A dominant social class of large land holders 
had emerged and the poor and dispossessed had become more numer- 
ous. There was an excessive number of the needy, widows, orphans 
and sojourners or displaced people. It was nearly impossible for these 
unfortunates to get mishpat in the gate because so many of the judges, 
the elders of the towns, had personal property interests which they 
were busy in protecting. It was a case of the privileged maintaining 
themselves as a class. Probably under the stimulus of prophetic pro- 
test there developed a movement to reform legal procedures which 
issued in the Deuteronomic legislation. 

We have already noted part of this protest at the perversion of mish- 
pat. Amos cried out against “those who change mishpat to wormwood, 
and righteousness they cast to the earth.” Bribes were taken in the 
gate and the poor were pushed aside; and the prudent man knew better 
than to protest. He called upon the leaders “to hate evil and love 
good and establish mishpat in the gate,” and to let it “roll down like 
waters.”" Hosea regarded mishpat to be a responsibility of the royal 
kinsmen: “mishpat is crushed”, and the reason is that princes are “like 
those who change the boundary line.”” The whole system of guaran- 
tees had broken down: “Where is your king that he may save (!) you 
in all your cities? or your shofetim? of whom you said, “Give me a king 
and princes.” The result is that mishpat “sprouts like poisonous 
herbs upon the furrows of a field.” 

In Isaiah 1.17 we find an interesting parallel to the Ugaritic passage 


Op. cit., pp. 149-175. 
“Amos 5.15 and 24. Cf. Hosea 12.7 where mishpat is parallel with hesed (kindness) 
and 2.21 where it is associated with “mercies”. 

Hosea 5.10F., not as in RSV which suggests a judgment of Yahweh upon Israel, 
but a description of corrupt conditions. Cf. LXX which says that Ephraim “has 
crushed justice”. 

“Hosea 13.10. 

“Hosea 10.4. Cf. “wormwood” in Amos 5.7. 
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THE KING’s “JUSTICE” IN PRE-EXILIC 


quoted at the beginning of this essay. The prophet says to the prince; 
of Israel: — 


“Learn to do well, seek after mishpat 
Restrain the oppressor 
Relieve (shiftu) the fatherless 
Contend for the widow.” 


From the Legend of Kret we have almost the same phrases: 


“judge the case of the widow” 
“adjudicate the cause of the broken in spirit” 
“drive away those who prey upon the poor”. 


And in Isaiah 1.23 we read again: “They do not relieve (/o yishptu) 
the fatherless; and the widow’s cause does not come before them.” [y 
these and other passages Isaiah reproduces the protests of his fellow 
prophets of the eighth century. He has a distinctive message, how- 
ever, in that he represents Yahweh as taking over the shafat-function 
so abused by the leadership of Judah. Yahweh, moreover, will himself 
enter into a judicial proceeding against the elders and princes of his 
people.” His direct intervention is expected. First he will restore the 
old (idealized?) administrative order (Jerusalem was once “full of 
mishpat” 1.21); then Jerusalem will be redeemed with mishpat and 


righteousness." 
Mishpat ano Messitau 


At this point it is necessary to consider the relationship of mishpat- 
deliverance to messianic conceptions in Israel, for it is in Isaiah that it 
is clearly drawn. Mosaic tradition had always represented Yahweh 
as a god who heard their cries of distress and delivered them; so the 
prophet’s presentation of this attribute of God at this juncture in his- 
tory is not something altogether new. The prophet looks for new 
mishpat activity from God, new divine intervention, new self-revela- 
tion. The mishpat of kings, princes and elders had failed—worse, ‘t 
had become its opposite. The new mishpat will be revealed, both in 


“In Isaiah 10.2 mishpat is roughly equivalent to “the mghts of man”: “Woe to 
those who rob the mishpat of the poor among my people, that widows may be their 
spoil, and fatherless their prey.” Cf. also 5.7: “he looked for mishpat and behold, 
oppression.” 

“Isaiah 3.136. 

“Isaiah 1.26. 
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4 messianic figure and in Yahweh himself, by acts of salvation. “For 
Yahweh of Hosts will be exalted by mishpat, and the Holy God will 
show himself holy by righteousness.”“ “Yahweh waits to be gracious 
to you. He will arise to have pity on you. For Yahweh is a god of 
mishpat.”” “For Yahweh is our shofet; Yahweh is our law-giver. Yah- 
weh is our king; he is our saviour (!)”" “In the new age mishpat will 
be a plumbline, and righteousness a plumb weight;”” or in a different 
figure, “Mishpat will dwell in the steppe and righteousness in the gar- 
den land.”“ In the messianic age the former and idealized mishpat- 
function will be restored: — 


“Behold, in righteousness a king shall reign 
Verily, in mishpat princes shall rule.”” 


Yahweh will be “a spirit of Mishpat to the one who presides over misii- 
pat." The prophet looked for the return of honorable and responsi- 
ble men in places of decision. “And I will restore thy shofetim as of 
old and thy counsellors as in the beginning.”” ‘The messianic king is 
described as a wonderful counsellor, a peaceful prince, establishing his 
kingdom with mishpat and righteousness.” He will be “a shofet and 
one seeking mishpat, and prompt in righteousness.”™ 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions which may be drawn from this study are as follows. 
1. The Hebrew verb, shafat, the nomen agentis, shofet and the sub- 
stantive, mishpat in the earlier period of Israel’s history refer to an 
aspect of rule in which the public authority, be he chief, nobleman or 
king, acted in a saving or delivering manner to those in distress. 


5.16. 

“Is. 30.18. In Judges 11.27 Yahweh is himself the shofet. The passage is probably 
late; cf. note 18. 

$3.22 

“Te; 2659. 

Is. 32.16. 

“Is. 32.1. Cf. F. Noetscher, “Zum emphatischen Lamed”, Vetus Testamentum, vol. 
3, PP. 372-80. 
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“Is. 1.26 


“Is. 16.5. Friedrich Noetscher in his Die Ge rechtigkeit Gottes bie dem Vorexilischen 
Propheten (p. 24f) shows how sedhaqah, “righteousness” is often a restoring, de- 
livering activity of Yahweh, often equivalent to mishpat and hesed (mercy). 
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2. This aspect of rule was noblesse oblige in Israel but in actuality 
had largely disappeared in the eighth century. 

3. Messianic expectations include the hope of its restoration. 

4. By the time of Isaiah this aspect of rule, the king’s “justice”, hag 
become explicit as an attribute of God. It is probably in this manne 
that mishpat entered the “salvation vocabulary” of Israel, to use Snaith’s 
expression. God’s saving, delivering activity became explicit in mishpat 
as well as in other salvation terms. ‘This activity was known previous. 
_ ly in the Mosaic revelation. After the disappointing experience with 
; the king’s mishpat during the monarchy the kingly mishpat of Yahweh 
became the hope of the distressed and disinherited in Israel. 

5. It is probably a mistake to make sharp contrasts theologically be. 
tween God as revealed in the Oid Testament and as revealed in the 
New Testament—to regard the god of the Old Testament as a god of 
stern justice, or even of abstract justice, while the god of the New Testa- 
ment is in contrast a god of love. Such marked contrasts misread the 
— theology of the Old Testament at least through the eighth century, as 

well as that of the New. That the later tragic misfortunes of Israel 
- were regarded by the thinkers of Israel as a mishpat of God which is 
markedly punitive there can be no doubt. But prior to these de- 
velopments it should be apparent that in many cases mishpat should 
be read as deliverance or release, shafat as to deliver, relieve, or save; 

and shofet should often be interpreted as the leader who brings deliv- 
erance or relief. 

Finally, one may say that while a social institution may not be the 
origin or source of a theological idea, it may become a means of its 
clarification and may supply the concrete imagery for the understand- 
ing of it. This appears to be the case with the institution of the king’s 
“justice”. 
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The Colonial Church Chronicle of 1847, established in England in 
| that year as a means of informing the public of the rapid growth of 
_ the Church in the British colonial empire, contains four letters refer- 
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ring to the need or inadvisability of supervisory services for the several 
ministers, chaplains and congregations serving English Churchmen on 
the Continent of Europe. The discussion was opened with a letter to the 
Lord Bishop of London written by the Rev. T. V. Fosbery, published 
in the September issue of The Colonial Church Chronicle.” Fosbery 
wrote that his letter contained the substance of a conversation with the 
Bishop of London which he forwarded to The Chronicle at the Bishop’s 
request. In it he described the sad plight of quite a number of Eng- 
lish Churchmen on the Continent, particularly in France and Belgium, 
who, desiring the services of the Church of England, had formed con- 
greeations in various places and had employed clergymen as thev were 
available to act as their ministers. 

Fosbery, who had had some experience on the Continent, raised two 
vexing questions about the situation there. First, he commented on 
the impropriety and the frowardness of congregations employing and 
disengaging clergy as they chose, without the guidance of an ecclesi- 
astical control of any sort whatever. This he described as a “grievous 
evil” calling for “immediate redress.” He felt it intolerable, unprece- 
dented, unchurchman-like and very dangerous for the congregations to 
exercise such rights without guidance and for the clergy to be involved 
in a “voluntary system,” which placed them at the mercy of the eco- 
nomic and personal vicissitudes of the people. “At present,” he wrote, 
“ ,. the people choose whom they like, to be dismissed when they like. 
It would be much to abolish this ruinous custom.” 

The second problem he raised had to do with the “moral condition 
of the clergy abroad.” Without superintendence “there are too manv 
... Of whom one can speak only with sorrow and shame.” Congrega- 
tions made up of “passing tourists” are inclined to “find some one, any 
one, to perform Divine Service, and look no further.” Even in “settled 
communities,” the English “are often dupes to the first plausible ad- 
venturer that offers,” and innkeepers in resort places were inclined to 
provide the English with services—“getting up an English Service,” 
they called it—as a “summer speculation.” The clergy so employed 
were all too often “men driven from England in debt or disgrace,” with 
the result that amongst the corps of clergy serving abroad there was 
“hardly a form of immorality which has not... been exhibited. .. .” 

Under these conditions, all suffered—the people, the worthy clergy 
and the reputation of the Church of England. Fosbery’s appeal to the 


Vol. I, pp. 110-113. 
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op of London exercise episcopal functions abroad, functions once ex. 
ercised but suspended “from an imperfect state of the law;” or (2) 
that the necessary powers be delegated to a suffragan; or (3) thar, 
“with the consent of the Bishop of Winchester, the Channel Islands 
should be erected into a separate See, and form for the North of Ey- 
rope, as Gibraltar forms for the South, a center of Episcopal rule.” If 
one of these solutions could not be made to work, there might be ap. 
pointed, suggested Fosbery, “a few itinerant clergymen.” “Even three 
or four well chosen men might do a great deal,” he said. 

3ut the underlying problem involved in meeting the situation seemed 
to be one having to do with the Church Established, for Fosbery sug. 
gested that “it would be very important to secure the support of the 
French Government in carrying out any of these plans.” Thus there 
were legal and political obstacles to be considered in whatever plan 
might be devised to meet the problem. 

This point was immediately picked up by Fosbery’s critic who wrote 
to the October issue of The Colonial Church Chronicle,’ signing him- 
self as “a Clergyman Who Has Been a Chaplain Abroad.” This wri- 
ter said: “Mr. Fosbery is well aware that we have no right whatever 
to intrude our Bishops into the continent ...1 trust most heartily that 
the English Church will never recognize such a principle. We have 
gone much too far in that direction already.” Further, he wrote: “. 
to have English Bishops settled on the Continent” is an act “at once 
aggressive on the Foreign Churches, and seems to be a declaration that 
we hold the union of the Catholic Church to be not only—as it is—in- 
definitely distant, but totally impossible.” He goes on—“‘We are, by 
the favour of the Governments of particular States, tolerated sojourn- 
ers abroad.... ‘These congregations are ... dependent on the Church 
at home. They are subject to all kinds of contingencies. The whim of 
a minister may remove them. ... We send Bishops where we have 
the right of jurisdiction... .” 

This anonymous writer therefore suggested chaplaincies attached to 
all the great Embassies abroad, and chaplains accredited by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London, to minister to the nv- 
merous Englishmen abroad. These letters and the problems they re- 
veal draw the mind to a time in the history of the Church of England 
when that Church was in the process of becoming a world-wide Com- 


"Vol. I, pp. 150-152. 
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munion, overflowing the restrictions of a narrow nationalism. Not to be 
forgotten is the fact that in the early days of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, and after, the Church was mightily supported by the Crown. Had 
it not been for such support it is questionable whether episcopacy could 
have survived as it did in England. But so closely were State and 
Church allied that in time—as so often is the case—protective ties be- 
came shackles, and the Church seemed unable, as in Ireland, Scotland 
and America, to consolidate its advances. Episcopacy, for so long so 
closely related to the Government, had difficulty in exercising its func- 
tions apart from the State as those functions were understood in Eng- 
land. 

The problem, as seen in these and other letters to the Chronicle be- 
tween 1847-1850, was not new. Indeed, an effort was made between 
1821-1825 to meet exactly the same situation on the Continent. In 
1821 Dr. Michael H. Luscombe returned from a period of “tuition” in 
France to report to Archdeacon James Hook and his son, Walter F. 
Hook, and others, that some fifty thousand Englishmen abroad were 
without proper ecclesiastical supervision; that they were organizing 
congregations for themselves and employing such clergy as they could 
find to serve them. Worse, he reported that a new generation of Eng- 
lish people was growing up abroad and that few of them were con- 
firmed, many were going to Rome or elsewhere, and many others were 
completely unchurched. Luscombe appealed through his friends for 
the appointment of at least an archdeacon, if not a suffragan—or for a 
periodic visitation from the Bishop of London—to put things in order 
among English Churchmen abroad.’ 

Walter Farquhar Hook was stimulated by his study of the growth of 
two disestablished Churches—one, the Episcopal Church in America, 
and the other the impoverished Episcopal Church in Scotland. With the 
dream of developing a powerful world-wide Reformed Catholic Church 
he took the matter to the Bishop of London, to Mr. Peel, Home Secre- 
tary, and to Mr. Canning, Foreign Secretary. All of these men, fear- 
ing that to send a bishop “of the Established Church of England to 
minister in France might be regarded by the Government of that coun- 
try as an unwarrantable intrusion,” expressed themselves as “adverse 
to the proposal.”* These were the same fears expressed twenty-five 
years later by the anonymous chaplain who replied to Fosbery’s appeal 
for the same sort of help abroad. 


°W. R. W. Stephens, Dean Hook, His Life and Letters, pp. 52-59. 
‘Ibid., p. 53. 
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Walter Hook was not, however, one to be pushed aside by so smal] 
an objection as the combined “adverse” opinion of the Bishop of Lop. 
don and the King’s ministers. Remembering from his studies the ex. 
perience of the American Church when an appeal was made for the 

consecration of Bishop Seabury, Hook turned to the Scottish Church 
and soon was in touch with Bishop David Low of Ross and Argyle, 
“After much correspondence . . . the College of Scotch Bishops pro. 
posed to consecrate Dr. Luscombe himself as their missionary bishop 
to British residents on the continent of Europe: he on his part pledg- 
ing himself to renounce all offers of preferment in England.” 

In the correspondence with Bishop Low Luscombe outlined carefully 
his ideas as to the functions he would serve as bishop on the Continent, 
| and in doing so he won both Low and the aged and saintly Bishop Jolly 
to his point of view. 


| “T wish,” he wrote to Low in 1824, “to receive authority to form 
a visible Church of England among our countrymen on the Conti- 


nent, to administer the rite of confirmation, and to visit the British 

; Protestant congregations. ... At first I thought these objects 
; might be obtained by the appointment of a suffragan to the Bishop 
of London; but the revival of an office so long disused, and nv- 

merous other difficulties, arising from the connexion, in this coun- 
try, between Church and State, lead me to seek the necessary au- 
thority from a quarter which has an equal right to confer it, un- 


shackled by parliamentary formalities. .. . 

_ “I would open a church in Paris, as the centre of my religious 
instruction. I would place in it an assistant, to officiate whenever 
I shall be absent to confirm the youth and to visit the different 
congregations. I would deliver to each of the latter a charge, ex- 
planatory of the doctrines and discipline of our Church; and thus 
endeavour not only to preserve its own members, but to unite all 
denominations of British Protestants in one flock. These will be 
the main objects which I intend.” 


In the same letter to Bishop Low he referred to himself as a man of 

_ some means, for he proposed to do all these things as an “unpaid ser- 
vice.” 

The Scottish Bishops did finally consecrate Luscombe at a service 

in the Chapel of the Primus in Stirling, on March 20, 1825, with Walter 

~ Hook as the preacher—but not before Bishop Gleig, Primus of Scot- 

land, applied privately to the Government in England through the 


“Ibid., p. 53f. 


*Blatch, W., 4 Memoir of Bishop Low, pp. 101-102. _ 
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Archbishop of Canterbury for permission to consecrate. After all, Lus- 
combe was a presbyter, “not of Scotland but of England.” 

Gleig’s request and the Government’s roundabout acquiescence illus- 
trate, first, Gleig’s desire to be in line with ancient custom in the con- 
secration of bishops; second, the real interest of the Church of England 
in finding a solution to the problem abroad; and further the manner in 
which the Government, however benevolent, could complicate a direct 
approach to ecclesiastical matters. Having received a sly wink from 
the Church of England, Gleig, Low and Sanders, in spite of some mis- 
givings, proceeded with the consecration. 

Hook was disappointed at the hesitancy of the Scottish Bishops, par- 
ticularly at the request made by Gleig to the Archbishop. On that sub- 
ject he wrote somewhat heatedly: 


“T should have thought that experience would have taught Bish- 
op Gleig the absurdity of applying to the Government for its de- 
cision on a subject purely theological; a subject on which most of 
its members are probably ignorant. ... Is Government friendly 
to the Episcopalians of Scotland? When has it proved itself so? 
... When the wisest and best of our prelates, when Wake and 
Potter and Seeker, names ever to be honored, were earnest with 
Government to permit Bishops without temporal rank to be sent 
to our colonies—what did Government do? It treated the appli- 
cation with contempt; or was deterred by political circumstances. 
It has been the work of nearly a century to wring from Govern- 
ment permission to send Bishops to our own colonies.” 


To Hook it seemed that the case of Luscombe was a clear parallel 
to that of Seabury. To the bishops both Scottish and English, how- 
ever, a significant difference was apparent. Whereas Seabury made ap- 
plication as the bishop-elect of Connecticut, Luscombe had not been 
elected by anyone other than the College of Scottish Bishops who knew 
that he would serve in “popish” France as bishop for congregations 
mostly English in background. Low had advised a canvassing of the 
clergy serving abroad to seek a sort of “election” for Luscombe, but 
in order not to raise the question of an “unwarrantable intrusion” on 
the one hand or a storm of protest from the clergy abroad on the 
other, it was decided that Luscombe should be consecrated first and 
seek “election” by persuasion afterward. All concerned—except pos- 
sibly Hook—realized that the proceeding was highly irregular, to be 
condoned only because the need for ecclesiastical authority on the Con- 


Stephens, Jbid., p. 56f. 
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tinent was very great.’ It was part of the problem of transcending the 
insularity of the English Church. In The Colonial Church Chronicle 
it is stated sadly that until 1784 “there was no Bishop of our Com. 
munion established beyond the limits of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
that until considerably after that time the Romanists twitted the 
Church as being “Insular” and made capital propaganda out of her 
lack of universality. 

Yet in the tacit “licensing” of Bishop Luscombe in 1825 to serve as 
some sort of missionary bishop to the British people in Europe, an 
effort had been made in the direction of breaking away from that “In- 
sularity.”” Ecclesiastical authority in England seemed to want to do 
something constructive to meet the problem of which it was well aware. 
For ten years Luscombe exercised limited functions as a bishop repre- 
senting the Churches of England and Scotland. But his position as 
bishop was not clear, for in 1825 he was also appointed Chaplain to 
the Embassy in Paris, as if that appointment might somehow justify 
his presence there.” ‘The Scottish Bishops declared that he was sent 
to Europe “for a purpose similar to that for which Titus was left by 
St. Paul in Crete, that he may ‘set in order things that are wanting, 
among such of the natives of Great Britain and Ireland, as he shall 
find there, professing to be members of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and of the Episcopal Church in Scotland.”* Even this 
limited commission, however, caused great scandal in England,* on 
the ground that “a Bishop consecrated by a disestablished Church 
could have no right to exercise authority over the members of an 
established Church.” One writer, quoted by Stephens in his Dean 
Hook, said the irregularity of such an act as the consecration of Lus- 
combe “would have been pardonable” had Christianity been in danger, 


S/bid., pp. 31-53. Also Blatch, op. cit., pp. 106-108. 


“pS. pane ly, of course, it was not until 1787, with the consecration of Bishop 
White of Pennsylvania, that a bishop was sent by the Church of England to “foreign 
parts.” 

™*A4 considerable amount of correspondence ensued respecting this question, which 
resulted in the Bishop of London appointing Bishop Luscombe his commissary, for 
the performance of confirmation on the Continent, for receiving stated reports from 
the clergy, and some other official duties: a commission, however, which was with- 
drawn in 1835. The reasons for this withdrawal were. the ordination by Bishop 
Luscombe of some candidates for holy orders, which was considered as exceeding 
tis commissarial functions.” Blatch, op. cit., p. 125. 

“Dictionary of National Biography, art., “Luscombe.” Vol. XXXIV, p. 289. 

“Blatch, op. cit., p. 120. 

“bid... pp. 119-127. Also Stephens, op. cit., p. 
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“byt not otherwise.” Others took exception to it, as expected, on the 
“ynwarrantable intrusion” argument. 

Luscombe, reporting from Paris to Bishop Low, declared that 
between June and October, 1825, he had confirmed 550 persons, and 
“aid a foundation, upon which I may quietly, and uninteruptedly, 
raise a superstructure.” It is known that “he erected, in 1834, in 
great part at his own cost, a church in the Rue d’ Aguessean,”” that 
he officiated from time to time in Luzanne but that he succeeded in 
winning to his authority less than half the English clergy officiating in 
Europe. 

The superstructure to which he referred could not be raised, in part 
because in his efforts to win the clergy to him he was involved in 
several blunders, in part because it was thought that he exceeded his 
commission (see footnote 10 above), and, in part perhaps, because 
at that time it was too much to ask of English clergy accustomed to 
freedom from any control to accept a bishop without defined “locus” 
and without temporal rank.” All in all, the Luscombe experiment was 
a failure, a fact which he ultimately understood himself, as did Bishop 
Low, who defended the mission and the man as long as he could faith- 
fully do so.” Even when he felt he could no longer defend Luscombe’s 
conduct of the mission, Low continued to believe in the essential sound- 
ness of the mission itself. 

When in 1835 the commission from the Bishop of London was with- 
drawn Luscombe was a very lonely man. He referred to himself as 
“Matthew, + Bishop of the Scots, English, and others of the same 
Communion in France,” but he was forced to say, as he wrote in 1844, 
that his actions were those of “an individual Bishop,” an “isolated 
Bishop.” In a controversy with a woman who had withdrawn from 


“Tbid., p. 130. 

“DNB, op. cit. In the early letters to Bishop Low he states that he officiated in 
St. Omer. Calais. Boulogne, Dieppe, Havre, Caen and St. Servan, and that in all these 
places he was gladly received. Cf. Blatch, op. cit., p. 13¢f. 

"The importance of temporal rank is illustrated by a story written by Luscombe to 
Bishop Low in 1830. Luscombe narrated an encounter with the then Duke of Claren- 
don, later King William IV, who addressed Luscombe as “My Lord.” The Bishop 
demurred, saying he had “no right, and made no claim, to the appleation.” The Duke 
replied, “You know my relative situation to the throne: and / will never address 
you otherwise.” Thus did Luscombe find himself in a curious situation, for, of course, 
all and sundry followed the Duke’s lead. In time, it seems, Luscombe accepted the 
P -sgngeo™ with the result that many considered him a pretender. Cf. Blatch, op. 
at., p 


Tbid., 125. Low was much disturbed by Luscombe’s act in consecrating a 
church Ay a French congregation and by his relations with French Protestants 
generally. v. p. 132-133. 7 
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the Russian Church but claimed the rights of a communicant in the 
English Church, Luscombe appealed for support to the Synod of the 
Scottish Bishops, claiming not only the right of a hearing but also of a 


seat in the Synod, and further, the right of representation by proxy, 
The Synod responded, saying that, 


“While the Bishops desire in every way to treat their Right 
Reverend Brother Bishop Luscombe with affectionate respect, they 
decline receiving Mr. N. as the representative of Bishop Luscombe 
in the Synod. 

“They do not acknowledge that Bishop Luscombe has by right 
a seat in the Synod of Scottish Bishops. . . .”” . 


Thus the Bishop had not the right of appeal to anyone. nor could he 
claim authority to speak in the name of any Church. He was able to 
deal only with those who could be persuaded to accept him—an im- 
possible situation in that day and time. Shorn of authority to ordain 
in the name of any Church, unable to organize congregations into any 
sort of diocese, without proper “jurisdiction,” he was a pitiable creature 
who continued to work with less and less effectiveness until his death, 
August 24, 1846. Palmer states that when his death was announced 
in the London newspapers delivered in Edinburg, September 4, 1846, 
the Bishop of Glasgow, “in allusion to this announcement observed, 
that he was ‘sorry to see Bishop Luscombe’s death in the papers to-day, 
but not at all sorry that that link should be broken.’ ”” Thus did 
an episcopate begun with great promise end in shambles. 

The strange thing about this whole matter is that in September, 
1847, only a year after the death of a bishop who had been on the 
Continent for twenty years. and whose work, from the English point 
of view, had been both controversial and ineffective, the subject should 
be raised a second time, apparently in ignorance or in avoidance of 
plain facts, by the Rev. Mr. Fosbery, the Bishop of London and an 
anonymous chaplain who had served abroad. Why? Did Fosbery not 
know of the twenty-year service of Luscombe? His letter to the Bishop 
of London, though published in 1847, was dated July 1, 1846, written 
thus before the death of Luscombe. Moreover, it referred to conver- 
sations with the Bishop before the writing. Fosbery claimed to write 


*William Palmer, 4n Appeal to the Scottish Bishops and Clergy, p. 335. q. v. also, 
p. 327. for Luscombe’s title as he wrote it; p. 314 for reference to himself as an 


"Ibid, p. 335. 
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of things on the Continent “within my own knowledge.” Had he no 
knowledge even of the fact of a bishop in “Anglican” Orders residing 
in Paris in 1846? 

And the “Chaplain Abroad,” did he not know? He states that no 
traveller on the Continent “can hesitate to admit with regret the truth 
of much that he [Fosbery] there states,” but he asks just what would 
such a bishop do? He says, “I can see no function for a spiritual 
overseer abroad but confirmation.” Had he not heard that Bishop 
Luscombe had been sent abroad to do that—and very little more? 
The puzzle is now further complicated by the fact that the Editor of 
Colonial Church Chronicle adds a footnote at this point which reads: 
“An office discharged. I believe, last year, in one part of the Continent, 
by the Bishop of Winchester, and which might be limited perhaps to 
such occasional visits of our Prelates.”” Even the Editor, a learned 
man, seemed unaware of Bishop Luscombe. 

The position of the Bishop of London in suggesting publication of 
Fosbery’s letter is curious. The Bishop was C. J. Blomfield who, as 
Bishop of London since 1828, was responsible for the withdrawal of 
Luscombe’s commission in 1835. He therefore was aware of the pres- 
ence of Luscombe as Bishop and Chaplain in Paris. Indeed, since 
all chaplains were theoretically subject to the Bishop of London it 
would appear that Luscombe’s position as chaplain was in some way 
approved by Blomfield. Moreover, as one of the most astute adminis- 
trators and business managers ever to be Bishop of London, Blomfield 
was not likely to overlook any pertinent fact in the handling of a matter 
of this sort. What then did he have in mind in suggesting publication 
of a letter which made no reference to the fact that the very thing the 
letter called for had once been tried? Did he, like Bishop Low, think 
the plan a good one which mis-fired only because the person involved 
was not suited for the task? Did he think Luscombe’s failure more a 
matter of circumstance than anything else? Did he propose to test 
public reaction to the idea of sending to the Continent a bishop 
properly consecrated under English auspices without raising again the 
question of Luscombe’s consecration? Did he hope to stimulate careful 
thought about the Church of England on the Continent? Or was he in 
hopes by this means that the “imperfect state of the law” might be 
made clear to the point that popular opinion would demand a cee 


which would give both embassy chaplains and other continental clergy 
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proper supervision? Whatever his purpose, the fact remains. that 
Blomfield knew all about Luscombe and that he chose not to have him 
mentioned in Fosbery’s letter. Luscombe was simply ignored by the 
Bishop from whom once he held commission. 
Yet Blomfield was quite interested in the situation on the Continent; 
f of that there can be no doubt. Not only did he suggest publication of 
Fosbery’s letter but, further, he let it be known that he would welcome 
publication of a careful study of the affairs of the Church of England 
abroad. Such a study was made in accord with an outline Blomfield 
provided for the Rev. R. Burgess, B.D., Rector of Upper Chelsea, and 
published in 1850." In this, a small reference was made to the fact 
= that Luscombe consecrated “two or three places,” but it was further 
stated that more than half of the thirty-one clergy officiating “have no 
episcopal licence of any kind; and the property and management of 
the Chapels is generally in a most insecure and unsatisfactory state.” 
It was Mr. Burgess’ opinion that “the present position of the Church 
of England on the continent exhibits a signal failure, and that the 
principal cause of this is to be found in our want of Church order and 
discipline.” 


Blomfield’s concern for the situation was such as to make his failure 

to mention specifically the work of Luscombe an extraordinary over- 

— sight—if it was an oversight.” In the two volume biography of Blom- 

field prepared by his son, Alfred, no mention is made of Luscombe 

| or of the fact that there was a bishop in Anglican Orders on the 

Continent between 1825-1846; but much is made therein of the Bishop’s 

interest in the affairs of the Church abroad and in the colonies. His 
efforts in behalf of the colonial episcopate are well known. 

Even Walter F. Hook who had with great enthusiasm assisted in the 
initiation of the consecration proceedings for Luscombe seems to have 
made no comment at the time of the withdrawal of the commission of 
the Bishop of London. A diligent search of Hook’s available writings 


reveals a surprising lack of comment, too, at the time of Luscombe’s 


“Burgess. R. dn Inquiry into the State of the Church of England Congregations in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Etc. This pamphlet was reviewed in The Colonia 
Church Chronicle, Vol. IT (1850), p. 4356. 

“Burgess, op. cit., p. 19. 

*Tbid., p. 5. 

*Tbid., p. 10. Burgess wrote: “The Bishop of London, more especially, as it is 
well known, has for some years past called the attention of Her Majesty’s Govert- 
ment to the desirableness of prov iding some effective episcopal superintendence over 

the English clergy on the Continent.” 
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death. It would seem, then, that his high hopes for the episcopate of 
his former schoolmaster had diminished considerably, for Hook was 
never one to be slow in expressing himself on any matter of interest 
or concern to him. 

It is possible that the explanation of Bishop Blomfield’s attitude 
toward the strange episcopate of Dr. Luscombe is to be found in a few 
carefully chosen words in the Burgess report. 


“It was from the pressing necessity for some ecclesiastical con- 
trol over the English Church in France and the adjoining countries, 
that the Episcopal Church of Scotland came to the resolution to 
consecrate a supernumerary bishop for the continent; but as no 
- jurisdiction could be given to Dr. Luscombe, and his authority 
was a matter of voluntary acceptance or rejection, the expedient 
may be said to have entirely failed. H's episcopal acts, beyond 
the right of Confirmation, had no force of law or custom; and, in 
some instances proved rather an embarrassment than an advan- 
tage to the Church. For where the powers with which a Bishop 
should be invested are wanting, the mere office without jurisdiction 
or acknowledged authority exhibits the weakness rather than the 

strength of the Church.” 
Perhaps it is not possible for an episcopate to perform its proper 
function in the Church unless it is invested with some kind of juris- 
diction, backed by “the force of law or custom.” 


Letters having to do with the problems on the Continent continued 
to appear in The Colonial Church Chronicle through the issues of 1850. 
An effort was made to meet the situation by assigning southern Euro- 
pean responsibilities to the Bishop of Gibraltar, and by token visita- 
tions of other bishops. In time adjustment was made in the law to 
improve the licensing of embassy chaplains, but the supervision of 
Church of England clergy and congregations on the Continent con- 
tinued to be a problem until, in 1911, the solution envisioned by Hook, 
Luscombe and the Scottish Bishops was finally accepted and the 
Bishop of Fulham, a suffragan of London, was appointed to supervise 
an “extra-diocesan jurisdiction” on the Continent.” 


Relations between the Church of England and the American 
Episcopal Church on the Continent are yet to be clarified. It is to this 


*Op. cit., p. 34, p. 9. 


*Higgins, John S., One Faith and Fellowship, p. 193. : 
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_ problem in Europe and elsewhere that the late appointment of Bishop th 
: ; Bayne is no doubt addressed. 5 
"y The odd and tragic story of Bishop Luscombe, a bishop properly g1 

; _ consecrated and “sent,” a bishop clearly not one of the numeroys 
ae; : “episcopi vagantes,” but a bishop without the temporal rank and de. W 
fined jurisdiction then considered essential, is, perhaps, simply that of pl 
| a man ahead of his times. O! 
7. 
st 
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REFERENCES TO JOHN THE BAPTIST 

IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW _ d 
By James L. Jones B 
Philadelphia Divinity School 
A brief survey of the New Testament will convince the reader that vi 
John the Baptist was a figure of importance to the Christian community m 

at the time the gospels were written. Professor C. R. Bowman has 
called attention to the “self-contradictory attitude of the canonical wri- th 
ters toward the Baptist,” an attitude which he characterizes as a com- J 
bination of reverence and embarrassment. th 
Two questions confront the New Testament scholar as he considers J 
= person of the Baptist. First, what was the actual relation of the tr 
historical Jesus and the historical John? This question, like all ques- hi 
tions about the actual life and work of Jesus, cannot be satisfactorily Ww 
dealt with before another is considered—what was the significance of di 

the persons and events to the authors of our gospels? 

John, and a group of individuals who looked to him as their founder, al 
. teacher or leader, were obviously a concern and embarrassment to the De 
early Christian community, at least in some areas. This concern is a 
to be seen in the way in which each of the gospels deals with an event m 
which was probably a major point of controversy between the followers di 
of Jesus and the disciples of John—the baptism of Jesus by John. At- e' 
tention has been called to the anti-Johannine polemic-apologetic of the Ww 
Fourth Gospel,” and to the importance of the Johannine movement for & 


1Clayton R. Bowen, “Prolegomena to a New Study of John the Baptist,” Studies in a 
Early Christianity, edited by S. J. Case (New York: Century Company, 1928), p. 129. 
*Wilhelm Baldensperger, Prolog des vierten Evangeliums (1898). Jo 
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the author of Luke-Acts.* A careful study of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew indicates a concern for the Baptist movement at least as 
great as that shown by Luke and the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

It has long been recognized that St. Matthew’s Gospel is a book 
written with great care and developed according to a clearly outlined 
plan. Since Patristic times the students of this Gospel have been aware 
of its obvous division into five major portions by the colophons at 
7.28f., 11-1, 13.53, 19.1 and 26.1. While the full significance of this 
structure has been interpreted in widely different ways, there is general 
agreement that the author did collect his material into sections, each 
of which does present a distinctive theme or interest. 

An examination of the content of the five portions of the Gospel of 
Matthew indicates that there is one constantly recurring theme com- 
mon to all the sections—the relationship between Jesus and John the 
Baptist. In each of the ‘books’ there are references to John which are 
so related to the theme of the section as to indicate that John and his 
disciples are of specific concern to the author. An analysis of the 
various segments will demonstrate this concern about the Baptist move- 
ment. 

The first section (Mt. 3.1—7.29) is found to open with an account of 
the preaching of John the Baptist and to end with the preaching of 
Jesus (the sermon on the mount). The Gospel of Matthew agrees with 
the other gospel traditions in describing a close relationship between 
John and Jesus, and that, as noted in Mt. 4.12ff., Jesus’ active minis- 
try began after John’s arrest. This may be seen as reflecting an actual 
historical sequence of events, but it is also the type of detail that 
would be stressed in an effort to smooth over a tension between the 
disciples of Jesus and the followers of John. 

The opening of the first section is a composite of Marcan material 
and the common material shared by Matthew and Luke which we may, 
perhaps by begging the question of Synoptic source criticism, designate 
as Q. A comparison of Mt. 3.1-17 and its parallels indicates in the 
main a faithful presentation of the common gospel tradition but with 
differences of detail which indicate the interest and intention of the 
evangelist. Note especially the peculiarly Matthaean statement, “John 
would have prevented him... .” (Mt. 3.14f.), indicating the Matthaean 
solution of a problem of the primitive church in explaining the bap- 
tism of Jesus. 


‘Clayton R. Bowen, “John the Baptist in the New Testament,” The American 
Journal of Theology, XVI (1912), 90-106. 
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It must be granted that the sequence in this first section is, in gen- 
eral, the chronological sequence of the gospel tradition, and that it js 
not possible to claim too much for the fact that this section seems, by 
its arrangement, to contrast the messages of John and Jesus. 

We find, however, that this pattern is repeated in the second section 
(8.1—11.1) which has been entitled the ‘book of apostleship’ or the 
‘book of mission.’ The narrative develops the proof of Jesus’ claim by 
a series of miracles which demonstrates successively Jesus’ control over 
physical disease, natural powers, the forces of the demonic world, and 
over the power of sin itself. Interposed in this series is a number of 
summonses to discipleship to which some respond while others refuse, 
After the demonstration of Jesus’ authority by these miracles, it js 
noted that Jesus’ association with taxcollectors and sinners caused ques- 
tion and offense. 

It is at this point that, as a part of the establishment of Jesus’ au- 
thority and in explanation of the growing opposition to Him, the dis- 
ciples of John appear to question Jesus about the behavior of His dis- 
ciples with respect to fasting. ‘The contrast and newness of Christ’s 
claim is obvious. It is equally obvious, after examination of the Sy- 
noptic parallels, that this question, essentially Marcan, is by Matthew 
ascribed to the Baptist’s disciples, “the disciples of John came to him, 
saying....” (Mt. 9.14). Mark relates “and people came and said to 
him, ‘Why do John’s disciples. . . . fast??” (Mk. 2.18). Luke like- 
wise records “and they said to him, “The disciples of John fast often’” 
(Lk. 5.33). The specific ascription of this question to the disciples 
of John has long been recognized as a clue to the interest and problems 
of the author. The location of the dispute in this section also indicates 
the purpose of the author in establishing the claim of the Christ over 
His own disciples, with the specific reference to the disciples of John 
as a challenge and invitation to them. 

The third ‘book’ (11.2—13.53) may be summarized as the ‘book of 
revelation and rejection’ or the ‘book of the kingdom of God.’ In this 
section the narrative segment (11.2—12.50) records a series of acts 
and words by which Jesus reveals his nature, and a series of rejections 
with a description of a growing hostility on the part of the Pharisees. 
The segment is opened with the account of the messengers whom John 
in prison sent to Jesus to ask “Are you he who is to come, or shall we 
look for another?” (11.3). The question is from the Q material and 
is told with much greater detail in Luke. 

The question asked by John is answered in Messianic categories and 
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. followed, as it is in Luke, with Jesus testimony concerning the Bap- 

t, “he is Elijah who is to come.” (11.14) In Luke this is followed 
the story of the anointing of Jesus in the house of the Pharisee, 
which Matthew and Mark have perhaps described as the anointing at 
Bethany where it is seen as a part of the last events before the Passion. 
Matthew follows the praise of John with a series of controversies 
which can, without too much difficulty, be interpreted as controversies 
between the church and the Baptist community: the asceticism of John 
contrasted with the apparent laxness of Jesus; the condemnation of 
the haughty cities; and the revelation to babes of that which is hidden 
from the wise and prudent. The narrative continues with further con- 
flicts over sabbath observance and other details of law which are com- 
monly seen as conflicts with the Pharisees. However, these conflicts 
could with equal reason be seen as a part of an anti-Johannine polemic, 
perhaps presented in a form which could woo the Johannine disciples 
from a misplaced loyalty to their founder and the legalistic observance 
which it appears they retained. 

The fourth section (13.54—19.1) has been seen to deal largely with 
the theme of church discipline. If the hypothesis is correct that the 
Matthaean community was confronted with an active Johannine move- 
ment, this could be stressed in a consideration of the discipline of the 
church. It is perhaps significant that John is referred to in this sec- 
tion on three occasions: 14.1-12; 16.14; 17.10-13. These references 
stress the death of John and the role of John as forerunner. 

This section opens with a pericope on the rejection of Jesus in his 
own country and the unbelief of his former neighbors. Again, this 
could possibly be seen as a subtle rebuke to a community which had 
known Jesus as it may be supposed that the Baptist’s followers had 
known Him. In any event, we find the narrative turning to the death 
of John which preserves in general the Marcan material, omitting the 
reference to the speculation about Elijah and shortening the narrative 
detail. The distinctive Matthaean interest is to be seen in the context 
of this story and its consequence. In both Mark and Luke the story 
of the death of John appears as an insert in the narrative of the com- 
mission and the missionary journey of the twelve. In these gospels the 
return of the twelve is the occasion for the withdrawal of Jesus and 
his disciples and the beginning of their intensive instruction. In Mat- 
thew, however, it is stressed that Jesus’ withdrawal followed and was 
caused by the hearing of the report of the death of John. The empha- 
sis upon this sequence may indicate a desire to deny the claim that 
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Jesus had set up a competing community, and that the death of John 
7 : had opened the way for Jesus to establish His church. The narrative 
: and discourse of the fourth section, following the account of the death 
_ of John, stress the growing hostility toward Jesus, His impending death, 
_and His instructions to His inner circle of disciples. 
The fifth section of Matthew (19.2—26.1) is concerned with the es- 
_chatological discourses and the events which marked the growing hos- 
_ tility toward Jesus. In this material there is only one reference to 
John, where it is included in Jesus’ answer to the question, “By what 
- authority are you doing these things?” (21.23-27). Again the refer- 
; ence occurs as a question concluding a series of carefully chosen actions 
and teachings, culminating in the triumphant entry and cleansing of 
é Temple, which made the questicning of Jesus’ authority natural if 
_ not necessary. The answer, which confounded the chief priest and 
elders, would also be one that would challenge the followers of John 
to recognize and accept the fact that the authority and commission of 
their martyred leader was in a fuller sense the authority and commis- 
sion of Jesus. 
In conclusion, it is to be noted that the Gospel of Matthew is, both 
in broad outline and detail, a carefully constructed book. A significant 
— of the structure of the Gospel is the organization of the central 
_ body into five sections or ‘books.’ Each of these sections is seen to 
consist of a narrative and a didactic portion arranged according toa 
central theme. In each of these sections is found a reference or ref- 
erences to John the Baptist and his disciples which contribute to the 
theme of the section. Three of the sections, the first, third, and fourth, 
_ begin with reference to John as though he were contrasted with Jesus 
-and His church, while the other two sections (the second and fifth) 
show Johannine interests involved in the turning point of the narrative. 
In a book written with such meticulous care the pattern with which 
the Baptist movement is treated cannot reasonably be considered as 
end. To those for whom the Gospel was written the claims made 
concerning John offered embarrassment and perhaps a threat. Against 
these claims and within each of the five basic areas of thought, the 
- Gospel offers to its readers an explanation of the relationship between 
Jesus and John, which could be used to refute or to convert those 
who had, in the eyes of the evangelist, mistakenly put their faith in 
the forerunner and had failed to recognize the true Messiah. 
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CREATION, NATURE AND HISTORY 


By Norton G. 


St. Paul’s Church, Southington, Conn. — 


‘The Dead Sea Scrolls have focused our attention on the new light 
shed on the Bible by the documents discovered in the ancient Near 
East in the last 75 years. We have coupled our vague awareness of 
these documents with the vague ideas we have inherited about alleged 
contradictions between the Biblical account of creation and evolution- 
ary accounts of creation, compounding the problem of the present gen- 
eration’s Biblical illiteracy. Our ignorance, which is the rule rather than 
the exception, has led us to reject the Bible as a possible source for an 
understanding of the modern dilemma. This is, discouragingly, almost 
as true of the clergy as it is of the laity; they perpetuate the problem 
by accepting the secular terms in which we think, by talking about 
“reconciling the Bible with science.” 

It is flattering to us to think that the Biblical writers believed in a 
small comfortable universe, if we ignore the awe with which they re- 
garded the universe, as in Psalm 8.3f. or Psalm 103.11. So, for ex- 
ample, we have this comment of C. P. Olivier, an astronomer, “The 
account of creation in Genesis is an excellent allegorical outline, the 
strong evolutionary tendency of which is usually overlooked.” We 
also overlook the fact that the sun and moon are created after the 
earth, and in order for us to be able to tell day from night! To attempt 
to “reconcile the Bible with science” is a counsel of despair, which comes 
to grief upon the undoubted fact that the writer of Genesis 1 could 
not have cared less about the system of cosmogony. He accepted the 
world-view of his times; it is the use he makes of this world-view which 
is important. 

It is just exactly in this situation that doubts can be and are born | 
about the sufficiency of our understanding of the universe and of the 
Bible, which lead us to re-examine our whole standpoint. Providen-— 

tially, as William F. Albright says, the two sciences which have made 
the greatest strides recently are archaeology and atomic physics.’ We 


“Cosmology,” Encyclopedia Americana, 1954, Vol. VIII. p. 33. : 
“Bringing O T Times to Life,” Nat’l Geographic, Vol. CXII, No. 6, Dec. 1957, Pp. 
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_ can today, better than ever before, compare and contrast the common 
: ancient Near Eastern world-view with that of the Bible and with tha 
of the modern scientist. In this way we can see the real relationships 

among the three: their similarities and differences. 


What we have done in the past is in sum to equate the Bible with 

_ the mythology of the ancient Near East, reject the mythology because 
_we have a different one, and then reject the Biblical special revelation 
along with a mythology which the Biblical writers themselves reject, 
--Exactly the points at which the modern religionist takes most violent 
exception to the Biblical faith because he says it is mythological are 
the points where Biblical faith departs from the religions of its environ- 
ment; and the points where the modern person feels a kinship with 
-~ Bible are those where the Bible seems to give up its scandalous ac- 
7 tivity, or where we can most easily separate the scandal from the myths 
& the nature religion it is using as its backround—where, finally the 


Bible seems to become kin to other religions, as in the wisdom litera- 
ture, Job, Ecclesiastes especially, and the Song of Songs. 

There is, however, another possibility open to us: we can use the 
Babylonian myth, in the words of the scientist, as a “control”. We can, 
having discovered the original Babylonian creation-myth, use it to find 
out at what points the Biblical use of the myth differs from the use of 
it by the Babylonians. We can distinguish between an outmoded cos- 

“mogony and the relevance of this cosmogony to the writer of Genesis 
-1and to us. We will not be confused by what is for the moment the 
side issue of whether the planet Earth is the center of the cosmos, or 
whether the world was created in six twenty-four hour periods. The 
introduction of a third force enables us to end the uneasy truce be- 
tween “science” and the Bible, by restating our understanding of both, 
; freeing us from imprisonment in the chains of our own time. 


As we understand it now, Genesis 1I.1-2.4a is a mature statement of 

the relationship of God to his universe by a group of highly sophfsti- 

Eger theologians, the Priestly writers. We know that this statement 
is ultimately based on the Babylonian creation myth, Enuma Elish, 

"which has been recovered in the library of Asshurbanipal. This myth 
was recited at the time of the New Year Festival, when the renewal 
Ms the year was celebrated and re-enacted, the king taking the role of 


Marduk, the god of Babylon, who annually reconquers “that great dra- 
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gon”, the Babylonian god of chaos. Since this is pretty generally ac- 
knowledged, we need only point up a few of the similarities. The first 
point of similiarity is, of course, that they both deal with the creation 
of the world. Both accounts have the peculiar “when—then” construc- 
tion which is characteristic of the Semitic languages, as we see in the 
Revised Standard Version alternate reading. The name of the Baby- 
lonian sea-monster, ‘Tiamat, is cognate with the word which is trans- 
lated “the deep” in our English versions. The use of this word to 
describe “undifferentiated matter” can be compared with our saying 
“the sun rises and sets.” Just as we know that the sun does not rise 
or set, the priestly writers knew that Tiamat was not a real monster 
or god. It is similarities like this that have led us to think we cannot 
separate the myth from Biblical faith. There is the Biblical division 
of the firmament into two parts, obviously depending on Marduk’s 
dividing the monster in two. Finally there is the similarity of the two 
in the creation of men; as man in the Babylonian story is created out 
of the blood of one of the rebellious gods, so in the Biblical version 
man is made in the image of God, the sophisticated, priestly equivalent 
of what the Babylonian story says.” 

The differences between the two versions of creation are also worth 
pointing out. The grandeur and austerity of the Biblical account make 
God stand head and shoulders above the Babylonian gods. Here is no 
quarrelsome group of childish gods. Here is no battle between gods; 
the whole exciting battle between Marduk and Tiamat is replaced by 
the stark statement of the creation, using a word to describe an activity 
which only God can do. There is no struggle here to treat intractable 
matter; God is in absolute control: he speaks and it is done. Majesty 
is the keynote in the Bible that is nowhere apparent in the Babylonian 
account. The idea of the world made out of the dead flesh of a con- 
quered God, something like a fish that has been caught and cleaned and 
split, is replaced by the action of the word of God. The monster’s 
body becomes the artistic work of a master craftsman. God’s dominion 
over the world is emphasized as quantitatively different not only from 
man but from all gods “who are no gods”. Marduk, the sun-god of 
the Babylonian pantheon, is demoted to his proper place as one of the 
creations of God. Even man as the creation of God is put on a quan- 
titatively different level. By his creation of man, God glorifies himself 
in the Biblical version. Man is dignified as of worth in his own right, 
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the lord of creation under God. In the Babylonian account, man is , 
clever idea thought up by Marduk both to punish the rebellious god, 
and to get the gods out of some work by creating a slave class simply 
for the benefit of the gods, something like the great technological reyo. 
lution which has “emancipated” man from drudgery—“Verily I will alte; 
the wavs of the gods”, says Marduk. 

From our point of view today, our first impression is that the Bible 
has somehow “spiritualized” the concepts of the Babylonian myth. | 
is only as we have examined the documents from other Near Eastery 
cultures that it has been noticeable how different was the Hebrew from 
all ihe others. In general, this is the tack that most commentators have 
taken as they attempt to explain the difference between the two. §o, 
for example, one commentator says, contrasting them, “Genesis reflects 
the most exalted monoiheism. ... As we read the chapter in Genesis 
today, it still reveals to us the majesty and power of the one God, and 
creates in the modern man, as it did in the ancient Hebrew, a worship- 
ful attitude toward ihe creator”.* Skinner says Babylonian mythology 
was “transformed into a vehicle for the spiritual ideas which were the 
peculiar heritage of Israel. It is to the depth and purity of these ideas 
that the narraiive mainly owes that character of sobriety and sublimity, 
... The religious significance of this cosmogony lies, therefore, in the 
fact that in it the monotheistic principle of the Old Testament has ob- 
tained classical expression.”” This means that “the exalted monothe- 
ism” of the first chapter of Genesis “creates . .. a worshipful attitude 
toward the creator.” First, it is doubtful if an intellectual process will 
ever create a worshipful aititude. One cannot bow down and worship 
a “classical expression” of a “monotheistic principle”. Furthermore, 
Hebrew religion no longer can claim the virtue of being the first to 
“discover” monotheism, if it ever did claim such a thing. Again our 
“controls” which we now have tell us that the “exalted monotheism” of 
Psalm 104 is a modification of a hymn to the Egyptian god Aton, the 
sun-disc, and antedates even Moses, not to mention the first chapter 
of Genesis. 

We now know, by virtue of our controls, that the Bible is worth 
reading, at least as a noteworthy stage in the development of man. As 
far as it goes, we can say that it is more exalted than any other con 
ception in the ancient world. However, it still leaves us with the sam 


*Barton, G. A. Archaeology & The Bible, p. 270. 


*Skinner. J. C. C., Genesis, p. 6. 
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problem: w hat is it in the Bible which makes God qualitatively differ- 
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III 


The real question behind the truce mentioned above is: what func- 
tion does a myth perform in a society? Hermann Gunkel has made us 
aware that we cannot separate any statement from the context of its 
use. So Thomas Mann says of the myths in general, “It is, it always 
is, no matter how much we may say it was”.’ In other words, it must 
be understood in the terms of the function it serves in the society it 
serves. Neither the Babylonian creation epic nor our present-day un- 
derstanding of the universe is simply an intellectual formulation of a 
theory of creation. ‘To quoie the anthropologist, Bronislaw Malinow- 
ski, “The function of myth, briefly, is to strengthen tradition and en- 
dow it with a greater value and prestige by tracing it back to a higher, 
better, more supernatural realiiy of initial events. 

“Myth is, therefore, an indispensable ingredient of all culture. It 
is... constantly regenerated; every historical change creates its myth- 
ology, which is however, but indirectly related to hisiorical fact. Myth 
is a constant by-product of living faith, which is in need of miracles; 
of sociological status, which demands precedent; of moral rule, which 
requires sanction.” 

The Babylonian myth insured the revival of vegetation and continu- 
ance of life for another year. This can be seen most plainly in Table 
VII of the Enuma FElish. The myth, in the context of the enthrone- 
ment festival, is regenerative. The god, the lord of nature, is “the 
creator of their renewal’, whose people praise him over and over again; 
they “shall renew increasingly, let him be lord forever”. Nature acts 
the way this god acts; because he did it once he shall do it again. Eter- 
nity becomes a siretching out and a renewal of the same things that 
happen every year; it is thus that he, the city of Babylon, and the har- 
vest shall continue ever the same; it is in this sense that “he holds their 
beginning and their ending”. 

We can easily see and readily admit that the Babylonian myth fui- 
fills the conditions of Malinowski’s definition. After all the proof that 
the myth is true comes with the revival of the vegetation in the spring; 
it was ever thus! 


“The Joseph Stories,” The Stature of Thomas Mann. ed. C. Nieder. 
"Magic, Science and Religion, ‘The Free Press, p. 146. (Quoted by permission.) 
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IV 


The question which must be answered is whether we are as ready 
to admit that to make sense of our universe, we also make myths which 
fulfill the same functions as the Babylonian, although they are base; 
on different data. So, for example, the chemical model of a molecule. 
which to the uninitiated looks like a badly put-together Tinker Toy, js 
a picture of the relationship between the atoms which make up a mole- 
cule. If you magnify a molecule, it will not look like the scientist's 
model; but it does describe, so that we can encompass it to a certain 
extent, the interior structure that exists. A more fearsome myth for 
us today is the picture we have constructed of the atom: our attitude 
toward this must be much the same as that generated by the Baby. 
lonian looking upon his gods at the New Year Festival. Here is a pow- 
erful, capricious, invisible Thing, a proton surrounded by buzzing elec. 
trons which at its own whim, beyond our control, threatens to bring 
chaos upon us again unless it can be propitiated. | 


To bring our comparison closer to the subject, let us look at the 
hypothesis held today that is used to describe the creation of the uni- 
verse. The following is a more or less poor attempt to condense W. G, 
Pollard’s description of the creation in his excellent little Faculty Pa- 
per, The Cosmic Drama. In the beginning there appeared a vast 
cloud of neutrons at an enormously high temperature, expanding rap- 
idly. ‘There was not a particle of any kind of matter that we know. 
After 2 minutes the mass has cooled so that about 20% of the neutrons 
have changed radioactively to protons. Neutrons now attach them- 
selves to the protons, forming atomic nuclei. ‘The process thus started 
continues by the emission of electrons, so that after a million years of 
cooling, chemical atoms will be formed; after 10 million years, mole- 
cules. The energies released cause great storms around vortices which 
slowly separate to be the progenitors of our galaxies. Smaller vortices 
become planets. There is a variation which claims that in the late 
stages of the life of the galaxy there was a near collision of the Sun 
with another star, which drew off by gravitation from each star debris 
which in its turn condensed into planets. 

So we have the description of creation which, at first glance, seems 
far removed from what the Babylonians were trying to do, as well as 
being alien to what the Bible has to say about creation. And yet 4 
clue is given to us when the scientist closes his discussion: “This out- 


8Nat’l Council Faculty Fapers, pp. 6-14. _ 
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line has given brief explanations of how the primeval chaos condensed 
into great nebulae or embryonic galaxies, and how in turn these gave 


birth to separate stars... . 
ma”. If we were to substitute the names of gods for the galaxies, the 


We too talk in terms of a “cosmic dra- 


stars, and planets, how nicely the two are interchangeable. We have 
primeval chaos, by whose death the world is created. We have, if we 
accept the theory of the near collision of stars, the rape of one god by 
another, creating a host of smaller gods, all natural. Or, if we do not 
accept this theory, we have gods begetting little gods upon themselves. 
We have a neatly closed little system which explains, within its limits, 
the observable phenomena of nature, the difference being in the fact 
that our universe is measured in terms of light-years instead of in days 
—a quantitative measurement. We have the birth, growth, and death 
of the gods, expressed not in anthropomorphic terms, but in biological 
or physico-chemical terms. We talk of “progenitors”, of “giving birth”, 
and “embryonic galaxies”. We talk of “primeval chaos”, which cannet 
be described—‘“not a particle of any kind of matter that we know in 
our everyday experience’”—to put it in other words “without form and 
void.” 

These stories, in sum, +. -form for us the function that any myth 
performs in any society. | our literary culture, where the written 
word assumes such great iuiportance, we are inclined to set apart the 
myth in a vacuum, without enough consideration of the function it 
performs. We limit our interest to its intellectual content. This is 
what we do with our examination of the Babylonian myth, with the 
Biblical use of the myth and with the scientific explanation of the cos- 
mic drama. We are bound to think that our description of the cosmic 
drama is right, because it is the most satisfying to our sense of the fit- 
ness of things and finds the most corollaries in our lives. And yet it 
is just here that we have moved out of the intellectual into other realms. 

Perhaps the best proof of this is our emotional reaction to the word 
“myth”. We think of it as a term of opprobrium; the reason we get 
so emotional about it is, as Malinowski says,” not because it is talking 
about what happened so many million years ago, but because it is a 
sanction of our moral rule, a precedent for sociological status, and a 
miracle for our living faith in the nature of things. In the use of the 
story of creation as promulgated by modern science we find a warrant 


“Olivier, C. P. Op. cit., p. 37. 
"Op. cit., p. 146. 
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for the continuous revival of a process which will enable us to live for. 
ever in the same sense that the Babylonian myth does. The differ. 
ence lies in our ability to extend beyond the boundaries of our world to 
other planets and other stars. “The human race shall survive for. 
ever’—things shall be as they have been. We have in both instances 
_ the cosmic restatement of the way we are to order our own lives in har- 
mony with the world of nature, fulfilling Malinowski’s definition of 
myth. To us in many respects the Babylonian nature-myth is q 
better expression of what we feel about the nature of the universe than 
the highly developed first chapter of Genesis, which is the end result 
of a process of reinterpretation of cultus. Each one of the strange gods 
mentioned in the Old Testament as the ones after which Israel “went 
whoring” 
the allegiance of his or her followers for their power and their life. 


is still living that curious parasitic existence, dependent on 


It is possible for the naive ancient Hebrew and the sophisticated 
modern American to be more fascinated with the “primitive” and be 
more worshipful of many gods than he !s when he is faced with the 
abstraction. Any man feels more at home with the quarrelsome gods 
of the Babylonian myth than he does with a God who is “wholly 
other”. He may not be any more able to control them than he is able 
to control God, but he can draw corollaries between their action and 
his own. They are understandable, because they act in a familiar hu- 
man fashion; not like the God who is God and not man. If our gods 
are immature and childish they may be manipulated ihe way we ma- 
-nipulate children, or the way we manipulate nature. The revelation of 
God for most moderns is what Alan Richardson calls general revela- 
tion, to be found in the natural world. 


Over against these similar world views the Bible stands in judgment. 
The myih, or the ordering of reality in terms of nature, establishes our 
relationship in the cosmos. It is basic for the understanding of our 

actions in the world. For the Bible, on the other hand, the creation- 

faith is subsidiary to the election-faith of Israel. The important thing 
- for Israel was that she had been chosen by God as a blessing for the 

nations. In the Old Testament the important thing is that God re 
deemed his people from slavery in Egypt. The history of their people 
is the important thing; from this comes the understanding of the in- 
_ portance of history, and Israel’s creation-faith, exalted as it may be, 
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or ig attestation to the importance even of the creation as an historical act. 
or This creation-faith is precisely “Geburtsgeschichte”. “These are red 
to generations of the heavens and of the earth when they were created.” 
y= Of course the writer accepts the cosmology of his time; but again what 


js important is that the creation is an historical act, set in the time which 


= is proper for it, at the beginning. In Isracl the myth is taken out of 
of its cyclical conception of constant renewal, and made the “down-beat™ 


for the history of mankind, no matter what form the myth takes. The 
creation-story is one more attestation to our God, whose will is the 
prime desideratum. We have moved outside of the mythological con- 
siderations of the natural world into the supernatural world of a per-. 


nt sonal God acting in history. What the Bible has done for us is to alter 
on our way of knowing. In other words, the Hebrew knows certain things: 
about his God, who is already a God who acts in history: the best 
ad known example of the basic faith of Israel comes from Deuteronomy 
be 6.20-24: 
. When your son asks you in time to come, “What is the meaning 
25 of the testimonies and the statutes and the ordinances which ihe 
ly Lord our God has commanded you” then you shall say to your 
le son, “We were Pharaoh’s slaves in Egypt; and the Lord brought» 
ud us out of Egypt with a mighty hand; and ihe Lord showed signs 
u- and wonders, great and grievous against Egypt and against Pha-- 
Js raoh and all his household, before our eyes; and he brought us out_ 
iy from there, that he might bring us in and give us the land which 
2 he swore to give to our fathers. And the Lord commanded us to 
Ol do all these statutes, to fear the Lord our God, for our good al- 
a- ways, that he might preserve us alive, as at this day.” 


As the Hebrew reads the Babylonian creation myth, it becomes the ve- 
hicle for an understanding of how God created the cosmos in the be- 
ginning with the same purpose in mind that is demonstrated in the his- 
It. tory of Israel as he knows it. 


ut Finally, then, the modern quarrel with the Bible takes this form: we 
ar disagree with the ancient Near Eastern myths, but we agree with the — 
n- understanding of the cosmos on which the myth is based. We too try 
g to qualify God in terms of nature. Conversely, we disagree with the 
1 understanding of the world on which the Bible is based. In fact, we — 
C- resent the implication that the way the universe was created is of sec-_ 
le ondary importance, because our myth sanctions our world-view. So 
i we use the disagreement with the ancient Near Eastern myth to reject 


the Biblical understanding of life as lived under a covenant with God. 
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Once we know that Biblical faith is not identified with the Babylon}. th 
_ an nature-myth, but has freed us from slavery to this myth by making as 
it simply the “down-beat” of history, we can look at modern cosmo. el 
- gonies and see their relevance in the same way for the same reason, as se 
one more historical act, which comes at the beginning of God’s working ul 
i purpose out. To act free of our own prejudices will fructify our re 
myth and bring a new understanding of Biblical faith. This act jy b 
itself becomes an historical event of importance: to have a deeper level a 
a understanding of the natural world is an event which makes history Cé 
-meaningful—a continuing historical experience of God’s mighty acts in e' 
history. 
ri 
BOOK REVIEWS 
d 
t! 
oe Morals and History. By Chester C. McCown. Harper and Brothers, 1958, fi 
PP. 350. $5.00. 
This interesting and original work, descriptively subtitled “Today's p 

Legacy from Ancient Times and Biblical Peoples,” is the spiritual last 
will and testament of one of the most respected biblical archaeologists s 
of our generation, a New Testament scholar who was as much at home Ci 
in the Old Testament as in his own proper field and as learned in the a 
‘secular lore of the ancient Near East as in matters specifically biblical. cK 
While the book has a distinct unity of theme and purpose, it is also a W 
splendid thesaurus of information about Palestinian geography and ge- 7 
ology, biblical anthropology and archaeology, the history of Israel and ~ 
the world view of the Old Testament, all conveyed in a clear, interest- al 
ing and often zestful style. Almost every page contains fascinating new b 
bits of knowledge for the general reader as well as valuable summaries fi 
- for the specialist. The elaborate chronological tables at the beginning tr 
of each section showing the synchronisms between biblical and non- P 
biblical history are especially useful and probably better than anything Ww 
of the kind to be found elsewhere. Le 


Part I, imaginatively called “The Cup of Life,” describes the physi- st 
cal and ethnological environment in which the story of Israel had its C 
beginning. Part II, “What the Moving Finger Wrote,” briefly sum- h 
Bajo the main facts of Hebrew history from its earliest days until 


the coming of Roman rule. Like most modern scholars McCown sees " 


i 
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the “conquest” of Palestine as a complex affair which can hardly be 
assigned to any precise date, although it was probably finished by the 
end of the 13th century. While no new ideas are advanced in this 
section, the material is freshly and skilfully illuminated by reference to 
the most recent archaeological discoveries. It is probably as good a 
review of the history of Old Testament times in brief compass as can 
be found anywhere. The third part, “What the Runner Reads,” is an 
account of the Hebrews’ own interpretation of their history in theolog!- 
cal terms. Unlike many recent writers, McCown holds closely to the 
evolutionary view of Hebrew religion, interpreting it in terms of a hu- 
man response to the stimulus of a given historical and social situation 
rather than as a mutation produced by ultramundane factors. Amos he 
regards as the first Old Testament thinker to teach monotheism in any 
significant sense, and this was the result of the prophet’s concern with 
the activities of a world empire and the questions about the nature of 
divine rule which such activities inevitably aroused. The last part of 
the book, called “Ideals—Achievements—Hopes” is an attempt to distil 
from biblical experience those elements which have permanent value 
and which offer instruction and encouragement for the human enter- 
prise in our own day. 

It is this last section which will provoke the largest measure of dis- 
sent from its readers since it is here that the author’s own philosophi- 
cal and theological position is most explicitly set forth. McCown was 
a militant theological liberal who remained to the end utterly unre- 
conciled to neo-orthodoxy and the more conservative view of scripture 
which is often associated with it. His own, fierce allegiance was to the 
“social gospel,” as that term was commonly understood in the first de- 
cades of the present century. The present book must be interpreted as, 
at least in part, an attempt to provide a counterweight to W. F. Al- 
bright’s now almost classic work From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
first published nineteen years ago. Albright’s book was not merely a 
treatise on the archaeology of the Old Testament, but an essay in the 
philosophy of history. Albright saw in history an “organismic” process 
whose course is shaped by the hand of transcendent deity; the general 
tendency of his book was to provide scientific support for a more con- 
servative and theological understanding of the biblical narrative. Mc- 
Cown is also a theist and has an organic view of human history, but 
his concern is not so much to demonstrate the reality of the divine 
initiative as to show “the potentialities of human nature and so arouse 


in his readers a sense of the new frontiers which are always open to the 
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spirit of man and a desire to participate actively in the adventure of 
exploiting them.” Although—and perhaps because—this optimistic View 
of man runs so counter to the winds of doctrine which prevail in oy, 
own day, it deserves a wide and fair hearing; no one’s conservative 
faith is going to be severely shaken if it is already well-founded anj 
not merely a passive acquiescence in the spirit of the age, and the ep. 
counter with McCown’s astringent personality may well assist in clear. 
ing the cobwebs from some of the less wholesome corners of our minds 
Rogert C. Dentay 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Edmond Jacob. Translated by Arthur W. 
Heathcote and Philip J. Allcock. Harper, 1958, pp. 368. $5.00. 


After a half century in which the only work on the theology of the 
: Old Testament in English was that of A. B. Davidson (1904), we hay, 
_ moved into a period in which this subject is receiving a good deal of 
attention. ‘The books of Millar Burrows (1946) and O. J. Baab (1949) 
have treated the subject as a whole, and H. W. Robinson, H. H. Row- 
ley, and G. E. Wright, among others, have given us studies in which 
interest in the theology of the Old Testament is to the fore. 

It is, however, in the work of a number of continental scholars that 
the subject has received uniquely intensive and creative treatment. 
This interest in Old Testament theology does not, in its best expres- 
sions, represent a retreat from “biblical ccriticism”, but an attempt to 
allow the Old Testament, in the light of the results of modern research, 
» speak for itself. It is extremely fortunate that the works of these 
continental scholars are beginning to be translated into English. Koeb- 
te s Old Testament Theology appeared in English in 1957, and Vrie- 
-zen’s Outline of Old Testament Theology last year. It is indeed good 
news to hear that von Rad’s work as well as the very important The- 
ology of Eichrodt are in process of translation. The present work is 
a first-rate translation of a volume by the professor of Old Testament 
~ Strasbourg published in French in 1955. 

Jacob begins with a survey and definition of his subject. In spite of 
= insistence that there is a unity in the whole Bible reflected in the 
fact that the New Testament itself is a theology of the Old Testament, 
he emphasizes that the subject is an historical one, and will have no- 
thing to do with the extravagances of the “Christological” approach of 
-a Vischer. Nor will he accept the position of an Eissfeldt that, while 
other branches of Old Testament study depend upon historical knowl- 
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edge, theology depends upon “pneumatic” or “existential” knowledge. 
? . . 
“There is no history without theology, and no theology without his- 


tory” (page 30). 
For Jacob the presence and action of the living God are the two 
basic themes which tie the Old ‘Testament together: 


The God of the Old Testament is a God who seeks to manifest 
his presence in order to be recognized as the sovereign Lord; that: 
is why the fear of God is at the basis of all piety and all wisdom. 


But God also and especially seeks to manifest his presence in or- 
- to save man. A line not always straight, but none the less” 
continuous, leads from the anthropomorphism of the earliest pages’ 
of the Bible, to the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ (page 32). 


It is around this approach that the book is organized. The first part 
treats of the “Characteristic Aspects of the God of the Old Testa- 
ment”, the various ways in which his presence is described. Here the 
nature of God as living, the divine names, Yahweh’s relation to other 
Gods, angels, God’s face, his glory, his name, his holiness, his righteous-_ 
ness, his faithfulness, his love, his wrath, and his wisdom come in for 
treatment. In this discussion the results of etymological studies are 
fully utilized, yet not allowed to dominate, and the historical and lit- 
erary contexts of passages cited are taken seriously. 

The second part of the book treats of “The Action of God According 
to the Old Testament”. The “spirit” and the “word” as the instru-| 
ments of God’s action, God as creator, the nature and destiny of man, 
God as lord of history, and God’s actions through the institutions of 
Israel are discussed. For this reviewer the high points of the book > 
were the pages on the relation of creation to history (and vice-versa) 
and those on the nature and destiny of man. It is emphasized that 
history is normative, but that creation is more than the mere setting of 
history, being itself a prefiguration of the covenant. Jacob asserts that 
“the wisdom literature, which is only the development of a tendency 
‘hat existed in Israel from the beginning, corrects the too rigid idea of 
collective election by that of creation” (page 155). ‘This is to say that 
he is aware that there is a doctrine of man as well as a doctrine of God 
in the Old ‘Testament. 

The third part of the book is on “Opposition to and Final ‘Triumph 
of God’s Work”, and it treats of sin and redemption, death and the 
after life, and the final consummation of history. The brevity of this 
part of the book symbolizes, for this reviewer, its major shortcoming. 
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In spite of the excellent discussions of the relation between Creation 
: and history and of God as lord of history, the eschatological orienta. 
tion of the Old Testament in the broader and deeper sense is not em. 

phasized enough. For example, Jacob never explicitly gets to the basis 
of the argument for Yahweh’s being the only God advanced in Isaiah 
_ 40-48: that only in terms of him and his purpose, revealed to his wis. 
ness Israel, can the movement of history be eupleined. This is why 
_ the gods of the nations are nothing, why they are not “alive” with re. 
gard to either history or nature. 

Not only does Jacob’s own writing provide an excellent entrance into 
a study of the thought of the Old Testament, but, at the end of every 
chapter, valuable bibliographies are given in which one is led on not 
only to the obvious works but to many periodicall articles. Sometime; 
significant works in English are not listed. The excellent and important 
-monographs of Aubrey Johnson are listed, but not taken sufficient'y 
into account in the text, and the important work of G. E. Mendenhall 
on law and covenant is not mentioned. 

The biblical references in the text of the book need to be checked 
carefully. Readers using the English Bible must allow for the fact 
that where there are differences in versification the references are to 
; the Hebrew text. Also, some of the references depend upon emenda- 

tions that are not apparent in the English (cf. the reference to II Kings 

23:8 on page 69). Examples of references that are in error altogether 
_ are the ones to Lev. 11:15 on page 52 and to Isa. 41:1 on page 67. 
These minutiae do not detract from the excellence and importance 


of the book. Harvey H. Gururie, Jr. 


An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament. By Alan Richardson. 
Harper & Brothers, 1958, pp. 423. 35.00. 


To write a New Testament theology is to frame “an hypothesis cor- 
cerning the content and character of the faith of the apostolic Church” 
(p. 1) and then to test it by all the techniques of New Testament schol- 
arship to see if it produces a coherent account. The hypothesis here 


= is formulated in several ways throughout the book: “Jesus 


himself is the author of the brilliant reinterpretation of the OT scheme 
of salvation . . . which is found in the NT, and .. . the events of the 
life, signs, passion and resurrection of Jesus, as ane by the apos- 
tolic witness, can account for the ‘data’ of the NT better than any 
other hypothesis current today” (p. 12); the “basic conception of Jesus 
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cites is that of Yerkes, and the chapter does not read as if he accepts 


himself as the New Israel who accomplishes and brings to its trium- 
phant conclusion the role which the Old Israel essayed but did not — 
complete... . ‘The Scriptures were fulfilled; the story of redemption 
was concluded”—this re-interpretation of ie OT theology of redemp- 
tion originated not with the Gemeinde, certainly not with Paul, nor 
with some anonymous thinker, but with Jesus himself (p. 22). 

To test this hypothesis, the author begins with an examination of 
the biblical ideas of faith and hearing (obedience), of knowledge and 
revelation, and of the NT declaration of the new in history: Christ the 
power of God, the Kingdom of God and the Holy Spirit. The central 
section of the book deals with Christology, and since Jesus himself is. 
the New Israel we turn finally to the Church as the Israel of God, its 
nature and theology, its ministry and ministries, and its sacramental | 
life and thought. ‘The treatment is as comprehensive as a single vol- 
ume allows, and has the virtues one would expect of its author. There 
is a lively sense of continuity and of contemporaneity; apt and felici- 
tous citation from the extra-canonical literature, from church history, 
and from liturgics and hymnody; constant recourse to full and careful — 
word studies; full exposition of the interrelation of terms and themes; 
frequent first-rate exegesis and exposition; an alertness to methodologi- 
cal considerations; and an openness to Continental and Roman scholar- 
ship along with sharp criticism of medieval doctrine and of contempo- 
rary existentialist theology. One is struck by the author’s avoidance 
of the catena of statement with citations, by the full and frequent use 
of the Book of Revelation, and by his just assessment of eschatology 
as a pervasive factor rather than a separate aspect of NT thought. 

Curiously, the author seems to fail to complete his analysis at just 
those points where his discussion is noteworthy. St. Luke’s Ascension 
account is brilliantly interpreted (indeed, there is a very full three-point 
‘sermon’ on the same on pp. 199-200!), but it is inadequately related to 
the extra-Lucan material on exaltation, the ‘going to the Father’, etc.; 
though a beginning is made on p. 116. There is much well said about 
grace (see e.g. pp. 280-1), but no accounting for the significant fact 
that Paul never uses the term to refer to Israel’s history before the 
coming of Christ. Considerable reference is made to the new covenant 
(and the new Israel), but is it not explained why Jeremiah is so infre- 
quently used in the NT itself. In the full and excellent discussion of 
the eucharistic theology of the NT we encounter nowhere an explana- 
tion of the idea of sacrifice which the author accepts (the only book he 
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Yerkes’ thesis). Again, the way in which the relation between Various 

_ documents and groups of documents in the NT is shown deserves al 
praise, but now and again in the use of a given book we come actos; 
the curious statement that a passage which the writer did not use ‘must 
have been in his mind as he wrote’. This form of pious clairvoyance js 
mildly annoying when it is applied to any NT author; it becomes , 
serious liability, given the hypothesis of the book, when it is applied 
to Jesus. 
The principal elaboration of the hypothesis is found in chapter 6, 
©The Reinterpreted Messiahship”. “As we shall see, our Lord’s brilli- 
ant reinterpretation of the old Jewish images of the Messiah makes it 
quite clear that he understood his mission to be that of gathering the 
new Israel into the Church of the Messiah” (125) . . . “Our Lord 
thought of the OT prophets as themselves personally representing 
and foreshadowing that Messianic Servant of the Lord whose coming 
they foretold: Isaiah was himself the type of the ‘ebed Yahweh whose 
glory and humililty he foretold (Isa. 9.6f.; 11.1-9; 53, etc.; nothing 
was known of a ‘second’ or ‘third’ Isaiah); Jeremiah in his faithful 

witness and steadfast endurance under persecution was a type of the 
Righteous King of whom he wrote (Jer. 23.5); Ezekiel was the sign 
given by God to his generation, and he spoke of the Shepherd-Servant 
who would save the flock of God (Ezek. 34.23); Daniel, who suffered 
for righteousness’ sake, had foretold the giving of the Kingdom to ‘one 
like unto a son of man’ who had suffered much tribulation but was to 
be exalted (Dan. 7.13f.). It was from the general picture of the Lord’s 
Servant, whom the OT prophets had delineated and represented in their 
person and work, that our Lord derived his conception of the Son of 
Man, that is, his understanding of his own character, call and destiny. 
The alternation between the Lord’s servant as an individual and as a 
community is present in the thought of Jesus, exactly as it is in the OT 
writings; ...” (p. 145). Jesus took the term Son of Man from Ezekiel 
because it was the term he could fill with the meaning he intended and 
because he was, like Ezekiel, a sign to his generation. 

Elsewhere this hypothesis is elaborated in other ways. It is said 
that Jesus thought of himself as the New Israel, succeeding to Israel’s 
redemptive vocation (p. 22); as the Messianic Son of God (p. 43); a8 
the royal Son of Man now appearing in lowliness (the Isaianic servant) 
but to be exalted (p. 57) after his sufferings as Judge (p. 137); as the 
new Moses (p. 86); as being by his perfect obedience the New Israel 
and in that sense the Son of God (p. 149); and as the Suffering Ser- 
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yant, a role he had accepted for himself before his baptism (p. 1793. 
Because he thought of himself as the Isaianic Servant, he trained and 
commissioned a band of disciples to undertake a world-wide enterprise 
of preaching (‘light to the Gentiles’) (p. 26); in the light of Ex. 19.6 
and Deut. 18.15, “Jesus conceived of himself as establishing by his 
self-oblation a new covenant between God and a new Israel (Mark 
14.24; 1 Cor. 11.25), i.¢., as inaugurating a new priestly kingdom to 
fulfil the task which the old Israel had failed to accomplish. He thought 
of himself as the new Moses (cf. Deut. 18.15, 18) leading a new people 
of God by a greater redemption than that of the exodus from Egypt 
into the Promised Land of the Age to Come. ‘The Gospels represent 
him not merely as proclaiming the reign of God but as actually setting 
up the community of the reign of God, the fellowship of the Messiantc 
rule.” (p. 86); and his ‘little flock’ is also the ‘people of the saints of 
the Most High’ (Dan. 7.21) which Jesus understood it to be his task 
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to set up. 

We have evidently gone a good way beyond saying that the basis 
of NT Christoogy is to be found in Jesus’ teaching about himself; very 
nearly the whole of it is traced to him. For all of Dr. Richardson’s 
clarity as to method, we doubt that this construction is ‘soundly his- 
torical’. It is said (p. 93) that not only in the mind of Jesus but in 
the minds of his contemporaries, the Servant was a Messianic figure, 
but there is no evidence of that; indeed it appears again and again in 
the book that the term Messiah is used with its Christian meaning and 
that meaning attributed to the thought of Judaism (which is character- 
ied in a lamentably one-sided way on p. 81). Again, if Jesus en- 
trusted a world-wide mission to his disciples, some explanation should 
be offered as to why Paul had to fight with the nucleus itself for the 
universal implications of the Gospel. Or again, one cannot on histori- 
cal grounds say that Jesus rejected the Enochian conception of the 
Son of Man (pp. 131, 155) but accept the eschatological Son of Man 
sayings (even Mark 13 is attributed to Jesus, it seems) on the ground 
that they are Ezekiel plus Daniel; for in Daniel the ‘one like unto a 
son of man’ comes fo, not from, the Ancient of Days. 

The framing by Jesus of an entirely new conception of Messiah, 
broadly eclectic and harmonising mutually contradictory messianic ex- 
pectations with non-messianic ones, is more than is required as a hy- 
pothesis, and has as much need of Occam’s razor as do the alternatives 
Richardson rejects. What seems to have occurred is that the Synoptic 
Gospels have been “johannized”; that is, that to the Jesus of the Sy- 
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noptics who speaks much of the Kingdom of God and little about him. 
self has been transferred a series of “I am’s” of which however th 
predicate modifiers are allegedly messianic titles and passages ‘which 
must have been in his mind’. Bultmann’s relegation of the preaching 
of Jesus to prologue is unsatisfactory, but it will not do either to res 
so large a part of NT theology on a hypothetical reconstruction of 
what Jesus thought. We do rot know what is in Dr. Richardson’s mind. 
but at the very least this book requires to be supplemented by a dem. 
onstration that the theology attributed to Jesus is congruous with the 
theologies—taken as wholes—of the four Evangelists. 


Every reader, however, should weigh this book carefully and judge 
for himself. We have considered it worthwhile to address serious 
questions to it, for it is the best N'T theology to appear to date. 

Hott H. Granam 


The Gospel According to St. Luke (Harper’s New ‘Testament Commentaries). By 
A. R. C. Leaney. Harper & Brothers, 1958, pp. 300. $4.00. 

The Acts of the Apostles (Uarper’s New Testament Commentaries). By C. $C 
Williams. Harper & Brothers, 1957, pp. 301. $4.00. 

These two additional commentaries in this new series maintain the 
excellence set by the first and follow the same general plan. Each be 
gins with an introduction which deals admirably with the literary and 
historical problems, drawing widely on the most significant older and 
recent literature. Each author then provides his own translation which 
reflects the conclusions of contemporary textual criticism and success 
fully reproduces the meaning of the Greek in a gencrally restrained 
modern idiom. Through a remarkable economy of words the authors 
through their commentaries provide illuminating discussion of even 
the most detailed philological, historical and theological problems. The 
sheer weight of content included within the restricted limits is in- 
pressive. 

Leaney is inclined toward the view that the author of the Gospel 
was an Antiochian and that it is not impossible he was the Luke mer- 
tioned by Paul. He defends the common authorship of Luke and Act 
and believes the occasion for the writings to have been an apologia for 
Christianity in general and Paul in particular. On the basis of the 
internal evidence the Gospel was written not earlier than 70 A.D. and 
most probably somewhat later, probably from Greece. Leaney, with 


some modifications (he rejects Proto-Luke), accepts the Four-source 
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theory of Streeter and rejects the view that Luke knew Matthew. He 
fnds that the peculiar material of Luke falls into two main blocks: one 
marked by an affinity with the stories of Moses, Elijah and Elisha and 
4 strong interest in the redemption of Israel with mercy to Samaria; 
the other consists of a series of appeals to the Pharisees reflecting an 
early stage of their opposition. He believes the special source not only 
provided material for the framework of his Gospel but also influenced 
his own theology. In one of the most revealing modern discussions of 
the Lukan birth story the author sees imbedded in the narrative two 
diverse traditions, one containing a story of a miraculous birth (vir- 
sinal birth) and the other which did not. The resurrection narrative, 
other sections of Luke, reflects sources which were known also to the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. While the Gospel of Luke is “unmistak- 
ably composite” it is on the other hand “unified in a masterly manner 
under the dominating influence of a theology understood and held with 
fervent conviction.” This theology has as its theme the reign of Christ 
in which is emphasized particularly the power of forgiveness of sins. 
While Luke insists on the value and necessity of Christ’s suffering it 
is the Ascension, or entrance into glery (the keystone of his theological 
arch), which plays a major role. The reign thus inaugurated is dele- 
gated by the Spirit to the Apostles whose significance for Luke cannot 
be exaggerated. The glory and salvation of God promised in and to 
Israel is revealed in Israel through Jesus Christ and Luke’s dependence 
on Septuagintal style and theological allusion bears the weight of this 


conviction. 

Williams finds the internal and external evidence strongly favors that 
the Luke mentioned by Paul (Col. 4:14) was the author of Acts. He 
argues that he also wrote the Gospel of Luke and the “We” sections in 
Acts. Williams discusses at length the problem of Acts’ sources. He 
acknowledges the use of sources in the first fifteen chapters as well as 
the latter part (to a lesser degree); while indebted to Harnack’s analy- 
sis of a Jerusalem and Antioch source he departs from his explicit 
divisions, has reservations toward written sources and believes that 
certain doublets believed to reflect different sources can be otherwise 
explained. He also maintains that the influence of Mark’s Gospel is 
reflected in the language of Acts. Williams defends the position that 
Acts might have been written before the Gospel of Luke, even before 
70 A.D., and the possibility of a delay in “publishing” until many years 
after composition. In his discussion of the purpose of Acts while not 
denying the apologetic motif he is more inclined to agree with Dibelius 
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that the author was mainly interested to show what the Christian be. 
lief is: God, or his Spirit, has acted through the apostles to spread the 
good news. Williams questions that Luke knew anything about the 
hypothetical release of Paul from Roman prison, calls the evidence 
of Luke’s use of Josephus “flimsy,” argues that the discrepancies be. 
tween Acts and Paul’s letters do not necessitate the conclusion that 
companion of Paul could not have written Acts, and shows caution 
toward efforts to overschematize the outline of Acts chronologically, Wj. 
liams dissents from those who see the speeches of Acts as wholly com. 
positions of Luke which fail to reflect the common teaching of the early 
preachers. Concerning the knotty problem of the text of Acts William; 
stresses the necessity of considering the principal variants on their ow, 
merit and proceeds to do this scrupulously throughout his translatiog 
and commentary. This conscientious attitude toward textual problem; 
in addition to the wealth of material drawn from biblical and classic] 
archeology, philology and history combine to provide the reader with 
the most up to date and reliable semi-technical commentary on Acts 


available in English. 


This series has given promise of fulfilling a lacuna in English lan. 
guage commentaries. These two volumes definitely fulfil that promise 
and should be listed as indispensible tools for New Testament inter 


pretation. 


FRANKLIN W. Younc 
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Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Tcstament. Bd. VI, Lfg. 14: 
prophétés-ptochos. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1959, pp. 833-896. DM 4.60. 


The present installment of ThWB 
completes the article on prophet, one of 
the most important in the whole diction- 
ary. especially for NT exegesis, and car- 
ries on through the first part of the 
word for poor. In between, the article on 
first-born (prito=tokos) is of great im- 
portance. To take the last first, the 
exposition of “first-born” in Heb. 12:23 
rules out a variety of interpretations and 
ends inconclusively—a mark of high hon- 


esty in the writer of the article (Mic+ 
aclis). Lesser scholars would have fet 
it necessary to defend one view or another 
and take a stand. To be frank, we simpy 
do not know what the term means here, 
and there are other places in the Bibk 
where the same must be said. The grea 
article on “prophet” provides much me 
terial for the study of the figures d 
John and Jesus, and also for early Christ 
ian prophctism, even including the Mor 
tanists. Only in one passage (p. &4) 
dees dogmatic theology prescribe th 
exegesis: Jesus’ “But I say unto you”, # 
the Sermon on the Mount. Surely th 
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emphasis is not on the personal pronoun 
J, but on say. Matt. 6:29 and other 
verses show how impossible is the former 
stress—for who questions the statement? 
The writer (Friedrich ) rightely 
umes that the original tradition con- 


quite 
ass 
tained more emphasis on the prophetic 
character of Jesus’ mission. ‘The back- 
ground of “poor” in ancient Oriental and 
in Old Testament usage is properly ex- 
amined, at the beginning of this article; 
for the term had a religious as well as a 


social implication. F. Cc. G. 


Der Verfassungsentewurf des  Exechiel 
(Kap. 40-48) Traditionsgeschichtlich 
untersucht. By Hartmut  Gese. 
Beitraege zur historischen Theologte 
25. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1957, pp. vi +192. DM 23.80. 


This monograph is a significant contri- 
bution to Ezekiel studies. Text-critical, 
form-critical, and literary approaches are 
utilized in an attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of the nine chapters which form the 
climax of the book of Ezekiel. 


For Gese, the chapters fall into two 
large sections: 40-42 and 43-48. Chap- 
ters 40-42 are seen as a relative unity, 
the basis of which is 40:1-37 and 40:47- 
41:4. This basis of chapters 40-42 Gese 
believes to have come either from Ezckiel 
himself or from exilic circles closely con- 
nected with him. The relative unity of 
40-42 is emphasized by the form-critical 
classification of this section as a “vision- 
account”. 

Gese believes that chapters 40-42 were 
complete before chapters 43-48 were com- 
posed, and that this accounts for those 
supplementary passages in 43-48 in which 
the temple plan in 40-42 is corrected in 
accord with 
post-exilic 


the actual structure of the 
temple. Chapters 432-48 are 
made up of two basic strata: a “nasi 
stratum” (44:1-3: 45:21 ff.: 46:1-10.12; 
with a supplement in 48:1-29); and a 
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“Zadokite stratum” (44:6 ff. and 45:13- 
15). 
are discussed in detail, and supplements | 
to them as well as other expansions are 
delimited. The dating of the two princi- 
pal strata is fairly conservative. 

Other critical work on Ezekiel 40-48 is’ 
fully taken into account by Gese, and 
he concludes with three excurses on the 
the 


The characteristics of these sources 


dimensions of the temple in 40-42, 
terms “house” and “sanctuary” in 40-48, 
and the meaning of the four compass di-_ 
40-48. A supplement dis-— 
cusses certain text-critical 
logical problems in the temple plan in 
chapters 40-42. Gy ja. 


rections in 
and archeo-— 


Heilung als Symbol und Wirklichkeit im 
biblischen Schrifttum. By Johannes 
Hempel. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1958, pp. 78, n.p. 


This is no. 3 of the 1958 Nachrichten 
of the Géttingen Academy of Sciences, 
and covers—it would seem exhaustively— 
the references to healing and health. both 

actuality, in the biblical 
immense array of 
ancient literature, both 


The subject is one of 


symbol and 
literature, with an 
parallels from 
East and West. 
perennial interest, but now more than 
ever; and Dr. Hempel’s little book will. 
provide the student with a trustworthy 
guide to the subject. ae 


The Avestan Hymn to Mithra. By Tlya 
Gershevitch. New York: Cambridge — 
Univ. Press, 1959, pp. xv -+ 357. 
$13.50. 

This is an exact transliteration, trans- 
lation, introduction and commentary on 
Yasht X of the Avesta. the Hymn to 
Mithra, dating from the latter half of the 
sth century B. C. 
portant document we possess for the at- 
tributes, habits, equipment, companions, 
and cult of the Iranian god whose worship 
spread over the Roman empire in the 


It is the most im- 
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early centuries of our era as the “mys- 
teries” of Mithras. The data for still 
earlier features in his cult are scarce: the 
“prehistory” of the Iranian Mithra goes 


back to Indo-Iranian times, ten centuries 


before the hymn was composed. He was 
apparently a god of the people or peoples 
who moved SE into India as well as W 
and SW into Iran: hence his worship is 
found in both areas. It is of course clear 
that from the point of view of classical 
studies and of early Christianity and 
Western civilization the western or Iranian 
development is of chief interest. The 
translation is fresh and suggestive—not 
to say startling: “Grass-land magnate 
Mithra we worship .. .” takes the place 
of the traditional “Mithra Lord of wide 
pastures” found in Sacred Books of the 
East and elsewhere and familiar to stu- 
dents for two generations. But the tone 
seems to convey something of social sig- 
nificance, a more highly developed 
economy. and a more transcendent sover- 
eignty. This is what the author was 
probably aiming at. “Therapy” for 
“healing” is very modern too. And the 
“incremental immortals” requires interpre- 
tation—which Gershevitch supplies in 
abundance. For he gives every expert 
view, even when he disagrees: e.g. with 
Duchesne-Guillemin (who is at Columbia 
University this year), Christensen, and 
even Cumont, on occasion. For the 


Christian student (not to mention the 


student of History of Religions) the book 

is a priceless commentary on the most 
important of all literary documents for 
early Mithraism. The Introduction will 
set the reader in proper orientation toward 
current studies. 


One earnestly hopes that this important 
work will not be set aside as too techni- 
cal or of interest only to linguists, Iran- 
ologists, and other experts. The student 
who wishes to trace (as far as possible — 
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it is not possible to go very far) the 
historical origins of the immensely im. 
portant cultus of Mithras in the early 
Roman empire will be well advised to 
study this book. The notes on cautes, 
cautopates (p. 151) are important for qs 
and 2nd century Mithraism; so is the ac. 
count of the Magi (p. 15ff.) The ey: 
dence for the lateness of the feature of 
Mithras slaying the cosmic bull (p. 67) js 
equally important. And so is the whole 
treatment of the problem of the repre. 
sentation of Mithra in the Avesta, by 
Herodotus, and by others. Certainly he 
enjoyed a variety of interpretations—and 
so has every god in the history of the 
world’s religions! 


The Age of Luther. The Spirit of Renais. 
sance-Humanism and the Reforma- 
tion. By Ida Walz Blayney. Van- 
tage Press, 1957, pp. xi + 499. $5.00, 

One-quarter of this big book is devoted 
to three studies in renaissance humanism, 
always portraying that spirit in terms 
of its clearest expression in the plastic 
arts. The survey is sufficiently detailed 
to get across the central point of that 
movement’s anthropocentrism. The rest 
of the book is a detailed literary biogra- 
phy of the Reformer, illustrated copiously 
with citations in translation mostly from 
the Erlangen collections of his works. 

Both parts of the book are competently 

grounded in source studies. ‘There are 

points, however, at which the floridity of 
the author’s style fails of precision in 
portrayal. Luther comes off as a more 
eclectic intellectual than comports with 
the more accurate picture of him as a 
rustic, and “his” Reformation has more 
kinship with the renaissance than either 
he or Erasmus would have admitted after 
the prince of scholars was blistered in 
the 1525 controversy over the freedom of 
the will. The great value of the book 
is its ability to portray the points at 
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jssue between Luther and humanism in 

our modern terms—and perhaps that 

yalue is bought at the price of rigorous 

historical preciseness. W. A. C. 

William Thomson, Archbishop of York: 
His Life and Times. By H. Kirk- 
Smith. S. P. C. K., 1958, American 
distributor, Macmillan. pp. Igo. 
$5.25. 

The works which the S. P. C. K. have 
been publishing for the Church Historical 
Society of recent years have been generally 
of such good quality and of such interest 
to the students of the history of the 
Anglican Churches that we have come 
to expect much of them. The subject 
of the present study is certainly import- 
ant, and his times critical for the Church 
of England, as Dr. Kirk-Smith has made 
plain. As biographer, he has made Thom- 
son live for us. Particularly appealing is 
the picture of the Archbishop as the pas- 
tor of Sheffield workingmen. 

Fault can be found with the style of 
the book. 
baskets of disconnected assertions. Yet 
in spite of some flaws this is an interest- 
ing and informative book. = 


Many paragraphs are simply 


Faith and Non-Christian 
Religions (Library of Constructive 
Theology). By A. C. Bouquet. Har- 
per and Brothers, 1958, pp. 430. 
$7.00. 


The Christian 


This latest, and unfortunately perhaps 
the last, major offering of Dr. Bouquet 
who has devoted his life to the double 
vocation of the parish ministry and the 
comparative study of religion, appears to 
be for the most part a working out of the 
interpretive sketches that formed the 
epilogue of his Comparative Religion 
(1950). 

The breadth, or more precisely, the 
diversity of the material discussed is re- 


markable. After viewing “the universe 
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around us” the author undertakes in fifty 
pages a survey of the history of religion 
from primitive cults to Christianity. He 
then deals with the Christian religion in 
a little over a hundred pages (including 
a chapter on the doctrine of the Logos). 
Islam with Sikhism is accorded thirteen 
pages. His attention then darts to 
Marxism before he concludes, with another 
discussion of con- 

the non-Christian 


economy tour, his 
temporary trends in 
world and the religious situation in 
The final chapter affords 


thumbnail sketches of forty theologians 


America. 


who have dealt with the problem of the 
relation of Christianity to other religions. 

On the whole the work is disappointing. 
It is vitiated by the attempt to give the 
reader a nodding introduction to innumer-_ 
able issues and celebrities new and old. 
The final result is a volume achieving the 
same quality of structure and affording 
the same degree of freshness as Dr H.. 
Kraemer’s latest revision of his Christian’ 
Message in the Non-Christian World. The 
reconstructed liberal as well as the neo- 
orthodox has now spoken at length and 
with similar indifference to precision of 
thought and expression. 

Despite its weaknesses Dr. Bouquet’s 
encyclopedic survey has distinct values. 
It is a stimulating presentation, especially — 
for those who have not read widely in 
this field. 
sights and reflections that make the book 
worth a trip to the library. 


For everyone there are in- 


N. E. F. 


Einfiihrung in die alte Geschichte. By 
Hermann Bengtson. Munich: C. H. 
Beck, 3d ed., 1959, pp. vili + 205. 
DM 12.50. 

This is the third edition in ten years 
of one of the most useful bibliographical 
manuals available to students of ancient 
history. It covers the history of research 
since the Renaissance; chronology, ge- 
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ography, anthropology; tradition, histori- 
cal writing in the ancient world, myth, 
saga, and popular legend; monuments, 
inscriptions, papyri; and concludes with 
an extensive selected bibliography of the 
really important works for the beginner. 
The student preparing for his major in 
ancient history, and beginning to use his 
German, will find this book stimulating, 
intriguing, and beckoning him on to new 
worlds. English, French, and German 
works are listed, and also some Italian, 
American, and other. The heroes—if one 
may say so—are, quite properly, Theodor 
Mommsen and Eduard Meyer. 
6. 


Grant. 
1954, 


Roman Literature. By Michael 
Cambridge University Press, 
PP. 297. $3.50. 

The author of this work is Professor 
of Humanity at the University of Edin- 
burgh, President of the Royal Numismatic 
Society (as of 1954), and the author of 
The 


present work is possibly too condensed 


six books on classical subjects. 


to serve as an introduction to the subject, 
but is a wholly admirable summary and 
an excellent handbook. 

We are given a concise history of Latin 
literature from its beginnings to Jerome 
and Augustine (Boethius is mentioned 
briefly ). 


treatment by genre and chronology. In 


The order is a combination of 


each case the relation of the writer (or 
group of writers) to Greek literature is 
analyzed, and for this we are prepared by 
an introductory essay on the development 
of the two literatures. Similarly, the in- 
fluence of the Latin authors upon subse- 
quent European literature is suggested 
and this topic forms the second part of 
the concluding essay upon the survival of 
Latin literature. 

In the course of the book the author 
provides succinct essays upon several sub- 
jects: the ancient attitude to public 
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speaking and the discipline of thetoric, 
the ancient attitude toward poetry, the 
development of law and philosophy 35 
well as of the literary genres, especially 
history, the Alexandrian movement. In 
addition there are four Appendices: Greek 
Philosophy Learnt by the Romans. Metre, 
List of the Roman Emperors, and Who's 
Who (a complete list of Latin authors, 
supplemental to the discussion and t 
the chronolozical chart of the principal 
writers provided on the back end-papers, 

The concluding essay alluded to above 
includes brief and interesting comments 
Christian Minucius 
Felix, Tertullian, Lactantius, Ambrose, 


on Latin writers: 
Jerome and Augustine. 
Everything has been done to make this 
a useful and 
handbook. For all 


is also very good reading. 


relatively self-contained 
its compression, it 
The authors 
style is brief and rapid. his judgments 
and balanced, his _ extensive 
learning is introduced gracefully in apt 


are terse 


and succinct references, and he has kept 
quotations (given in English translation) 
to a minimum. A happy marriage of 
perspective and sympathetic understand- 


ing. 


Die Bibel oder die ganze Heilige Schritt 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments. 
Nach der deutschen Ubersetzung D. 
Martin Luthers. Stuttgart: Prive 
lezicrte Wiirttembergische Bibelan- 
stalt, 1958, pp. 1049 + 338 + 33, 
6 maps. 2 photographs. DM 3.99, 
with ay-ocrypha 4.20. 


The publisher’s announcement informs 
us that this is a milestone in Bible pro 
the first complete Bible the 
\Wiirt. Biblelansalt has printed in Ro 
man type. The text is that approved by 
the Evangelical Church, the Old Testa 
ment in 1912, the New in 1956. Poetical 
sections are so printed; parallel references 
are found at the foot of the page; each 
paragraph has a heading, with paralld 
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references Where that is appropriate (e.g., 
Chronicles to Kings). In addition, there 
s a section at the back containing a 
table of dates (including events in the 
wrrounding nations), an explanation of 
biblical weights, measures and money, a 
twenty-two page glossary of terms, and 
a selection of six maps, and two aerial 
photographs (of Jerusalem and the Lake 
of Gennesaret). 

It is indeed an admirable edition. The 
paper is of superior quality and suffici- 
ently opaque. The type face is black 
and very clear: though the edition is 
pocket size, the pages being just under 
5x7, the print can easily be read at arm’s 
length. In fact, we find it a good deal 
clearer than the print on the somewhat 
larger pages of the ordinary RSV, partly 
because there is more space between the 
lines. The binding seems to be excellent; 
though the volume is an inch and a half 
thick, it lies perfectly flat when open. 
A splendid buy in a German Bible, especi- 
ally for those who prefer Roman type to 
“German script”. 


Latin Medieval. By Vicente Blanco 
Garcia. Madrid: M. Aguilar, 1944 
(second printing 1956). pp. 148. 


This little book by a faculty member 
of the University of Zaragoza is the first 
manual introducing the principles of med- 
ieval Latin, published in Spain. The 
period of medieval Latin may be said 
to begin with the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire and the emergence of national suc- 
cessor states. In each of these nations 
the national idiom exercised its influence 
on Latin which still continued as the 
lingua franca of the Church and of 
European culture. Garcia’s study limits 
itself to the basic and most important 
particularities of medicval writers. The 
book is divided into two sections, gram- 
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mar and an anthology of examples. Un- 


der discussion in Section I are ortho- 
graphy, syntax, pronouns, grades of 
comparison particles, declensions, modes 
and tenses. The anthology is by no 
means complete and, naturally, contains 
a greater portion of Iberian examples. 
The book carries the Imprimatur; thus 
some pertinent Reformation documents 


are not included. In general, the book 
follows the pattern of Charles H. Bee- . 
son’s Primer of Medieval Latin of 1925. 


Riblical Subject-Ind: x. Edited by Wil- 
liam J. Kiefer. Westminster, Md.: 
‘The Newman Press, 1958, pp. 199. 
$4.50. 


A brief listing of passages prepared 
originally in connection with courses in 
doctrine useful mainly for those who do 
not have a full concordance. The choice ; 
of headings frequently bespeaks Roman 
Catholic piety (Pope, Mass, Immortality 
of the Soul) and the needs of those who 


prepare instructions and meditations. 


Symbolism in Liturgical Art. By LeRoy 
H. Appleton and Stephen Bridzes. 
Introduction by Maurice Lavanoux. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959, pp. 
120. $3.50. 


A handbook with drawings and ex- ae 
planations of one hundred and _ thirty ; 
four of the most common symbols. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic dla 
and Religion. By Sir James George % id 
Frazer. The Macmillan Company, 
1958, pp. xvi + 864. $3.95. i 


This is called the Imperial Edition, a 
being the 1958 printing of the classic ” 
which first appeared in the one volume # 
edition in 1922 and was reset in 1951. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following “Harper Torchbooks” 
have appeared since the last number of 
the A. T. R.: 


The Kingdom of God in America. By H. 
Richard Niebuhr. (TB 49) pp. 215, 
$1.45. 


Cosmos and History. The Myth of the 
Eternal Return. By Mircea Eliade. 
(TB 50) pp. 176, $1.35. 


Genesis and Geology. The Impact of 

Scientific Discoveries upon Religious 
Belicis in the Decades before Dar- 
in 3y Charles Coulston Gillespie. 
(TB 51) pp. 306, $1.75. 


The Journals of Kierkegaard. Edited with 
an introduction by Alexander Dru. 
(TB 52) pp. 254, $1.45. 


Earliest Christianity. A History of the 
Period A. D. 30-150. By Johannes 
Weiss. (1B 53 and 54) pp. 870, $1.95 
and 2.25. A reprint of The History 
of Primitive Christianity, published 
by Wilson-Erickson in 1937, and long 

preface and 


out of print; with a 
bibliographies by Frederick C. Grant. 


“Men of Wisdom” Series. New York: 
Harper Torchbooks, London: Long- 
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mans, Green and Company. The 
lowing have appeared: 


St. Faul and the Mystery of Christ, 
Claude Tresmontant. Translated 
Donald Attwater, Illustrated. ( 
pp. 190, $1.35. 


St. Augustine and his Influence th 
the Ages. By Henri Marrou. T 
lated by Patrick Hepburn 
texts of St. Augustine translated 
Edmund Hill. Illustrated. (MW: 
pp. 190, $1.35. 


Buddha and Buddhism. By Ma 
Percheron. Translated by Edm 
Stapleton. Illustrated. (MW 3) 
$1.35. 


Master Eckart and the Rhineland M 
tics. By Jeanne Ancelet-Hus 
‘Translated by Hilda Graef. II 
ted. (MW 4) pp. 190, $1.35. 


‘Two other reprints, not in a series: 


The Sceptical Approach to Religion. 
Paul Elmer More.  Princton 
versity Press, 1958 (1934), pp. 
$3.50. 

The Meaning of the Cross. By H 
Sloane Coffin. With a Preface 
James T. Cleland. Charles Scrib 
Sons, 1959 (1931), pp. 164. 
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A Note by the Editors 


Tue ANGLICAN ‘THEOLOGICAL Review is now in its forty-first vol- 
ume. For these years it has been an unofficial organ of the colleges 
and theological seminaries of the Protestant K:piscopal Church. It 
has been supported, as a labor of love, by a group of the Church’s 
scholars. Since its foundation, in 1918, it has never had, and has not 
now, an “overhead” of any kind—salaries, expense accounts, or 
staf. Its only expenses are for the printing and distribution of 
the Review. its resources include subscriptions, a small income from 
advertising (oi theological seminaries), and annual cash contribu- 
tions made by members of the Lditorial Board and the Cooperat- 
ing Institutions—eleven theological seminaries and four church col- 
leges. Since 1927, Scabury-Western ‘heological Seminary has gener- 
ously provided an oilice tor the Review. It has always been solvent, 
and continues soivent today, in spite of periods of inflation, depres- 
sion, and general economic disturbance. lt was founded during World 
War 1, has survived World War Li, and we hope to keep it going 
through the years to come. 

It exists to serve the Episcopal Church and specifically the theo- 
logical interests of its clergy and other members. but it is also read 
by many persons outside the Episcopal Church; a large proportion 
of the subscribers are libraries, public, college and university, and 
theological. ‘l’o all alike it seeks to interpret the Anglican tradition 
and outlook in theology, a tradition and an outlook which combine 
wide freedom with firm conviction, comprehension with catholicity, 
broad sympathy and understanding with a basic loyalty to the 
Christian faith “as this Church hath received the same.” 

Your subscription is earnestly solicited, if you are not now a 
subscriber. And if you are in a position to share with us in sub- 
sidizing the Keview, a larger contributiion will be most welcome. 

Subscriptions and financial contributions should be sent to the Rev. 
Percy V. Norwood, 600 Haven Street, Evanston, Lllinois. 

Contributed articles should be sent to the Editor, Professor John S. Mar- 
shall, The University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Book Reviews should be sent to the Rev. Holt H. Graham, Virginia The- 
ological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Inquiries relating to back numbers of the Review, including sets (a very 
few sets are still in stock), should be addressed to the Rev. Percy V. 
Norwood, 600 Haven Street, Evanston, Lllinois. 


The Officers of the Review are: 


FreDERICK C. Grant, Honorary President 
H. Nes, President 

SHERMAN E. Jonnson, Vice-President 

Percy V. Norwoop, Secretary-Treasurer 
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The Church's Seminaries 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHELSEA SQUARE 
New York 11, New York 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 


~ SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
BEXLEY HALL 
Tue Divinity ScHoot or Kenyon COoLiece 
YASHOTAH HOUSE 
NasHoTAH, WISCONSIN 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
140 Prospect STREET 


New Haven 11, ConnecTICUT 


‘THE DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 


4205 Spruce STREET 


4, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


— 600 Haven STREET 
Evanston, ILLINnois 

EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


99 BratrLe STREET 
CamBRIDGE 38, MassacHUSETTS 


THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
(OF tHE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 
2451 Ripce Roap 
BERKELEY 9, CALIFORNIA 


_ THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OF THE SOUTHWEST 
606 RaTHErRVUE PLacE 
Austin, Texas 


Catalogues and other information can be had from the Deans. 
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